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PREFACE 


Siiice the appearance, in 1897, of my first book on this 
subject Japanese Illustration (London, G Bell &. Sons), 
a great deal of additional information on the subject of 
the colour prints and their makers has come into my 
hands, i\hich has nece«:sitatcd the revision of some of 
the statements therein contained and the abandonment 
or modification of more than one of the conclusions to 
ivhich the facts as then available had led me This is 
especially the case in the account of the relationship 
between Harunobu and Konu«ai and between tlie artists 
named Hiroshige In the former instance I have had 
to give up my theory in the latter it is now proved, 
to demonstration to have boon correct m all essentials 
In the compilation of this volume 1 have had the 
\ aluable assistance of Mr R Kohitsu the representative 
of a family which for several generations has followed, 
in Japan, the hereditary calling of the professional art 
expert He has kindly translated and collated all the 
Japanese published accounts of the artists of the Popular 
School, and has enabled me to verify or correct the 
biograplucal accounts of them already given by myself 
and other European writers The translations of titles 
of books and prints made by him for the Museum have 
also prov'ed a most fruitful source of information , as 
have those previously done by Mr G Kowaki and Mr K 
Minakata for the same institution T have to acknovv 
ledge, not only the kind personal assistance given me 
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b> Mr Artlmr Momson but il^o the jn'^aluaWr nd 
iffordcrl bj his wnlmRs on "Tlic I’jintcrs ct Japan ’ 
jn The Vonihly liex\ev (1902) , the most -nitlicntic and 
saticfactnrj cssaj on tlie subject of J^p^^(■sc punting 
^el piodiiccd m anj western countn. The catalogue 
of the Hajashi sale and the exJnttslise monognph bj 
M Heaonon Hobnsai" Imt also been of great sersar*- 
I-astl} I am glad to thank Mr L W Michtlctti of this 
Alusciim for liis lidp in mj stitdj of the manj {liou-».and 
prints 111 that collection 

Jul\ i<)o4 Fdward r Sttasoe 

Note Since the alwtro was written Mr Arthur 
Momson has published a s-aliiablc illustrated monograph 
witli the abosc title* (1911) and further biographical 
inf rm itnn his appeared in the hohku^ the pubhea 
tions of tlie Shttnbt Sloin and elsewhere “Mr H Inada 
has giNtn saluahle assistance in connection wath later 
idditions to the collections which can now I^c seen on 
application m the Department of Elngrai mg Illustration 
and Design Room (71) and mi colleague Air \ J 
Koop has kindly aerified the transliteration of the 
Japanese names 

1913 E r s 

Note to 5TH Fd — ^Tlie text of tins edition has Ixa-n 
revT'sed and a number of new illustrations are added 
Tlie Museum has emcc recciaed manj acces lon^ both 
by purchase and especially by tJie important gift of the 
Japanese prints etc from the collection of the late 
A\ Alexander Esq due to the generosity of the Miv-cs 
\lexander 
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INTRODUCTION 

A CO/ I CCTION of J-ipancse colour pnnts may be 
ma<le from eilber of tuo points of mow That of 
the amateur will be so chosen as to include good 
examples of each artist of importance more attention 
being paid to an adequate representation of lus stjle 
whatever its intrinsic merits than to any other con 
sidontion and to (be attainment of senes of sets of wairk 
of this nature so complete as to include tint of eicn 
the rarest practitioners of the art Perhaps the most 
typical collection of this class was that of M Hayashi* 
sold in Pans in June 1902 Tins contained a large 
number of prints by men whose names are seldom met 
witli and many of whom are not represented at all in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum South Kensington They 
belong to the earlier schools little or nothing is known 
about them and their work has small practical value for 
the student or designer On the other hand the Museum 
possesses very large numbers of prints by later men who 
iiave not generally been deemed worthy of the attention 
of the collector These prints are richer m colour than 
those ]ust referred to they are filled with examples of 
costume furniture and all sorts of utensils and if they 
are inferior m absolute artistic ment they are of 
inestimably greater utility for these reasons to the 
designer the craftsman and the student of the applied 

• Collect on Hayashi Dess ns Estampes Livres jllustrts 
du Japon (Sale Catalogue) Pars 1902 
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arts of Japan WJnle the cndeaaour has been to secure 
sucli examples of tht iisc of the art as «ill explain 
full) ils development and Ucliniquo the greater part 
of tlie collection has been acquired for llie sake of 
subject only and tins is theexplanatton of the apparenth 
overwhelming prcpondercnce given to tlie work of artists 
of less than the first rank One of the most amazing 
cliaracteiastjcs of the Japanese colour printers of the first 
half of the nineteenth centnrj la their almost incxJiaustiblc 
fertilitj of invention not in idea but in arrangement 
in colour scheme vn dctaiU of pattern and accc'v<ones 
Among manj thousands of pnnts of this school which 
the author has examined he Ins found onl> a very few 
winch possess anj close rc'^mblancc to eacli other a 
fact of some note m view of the circumstances under 
which thej were produced 

The collecticin then is csvcntialU one to be used 
and not hoarded sicnplv for the satisfaction of the cunou> 
To the book il/ustrator and espccialJj the maker of 
posters It offers a < ip rb senes of examples of the 
proper Use of line in conjunction with masses of flat 
colour of the effective placing of one or more figures 
in a panel of a dispo'^iuon <f the lettering signatures 
and seals which as a rale is inevatablv right in short 
of composition which alwav impbes due correlation of 
the vanous elements of the picture Tlie designer wall 
find here an endless vanetj of pattern and combination 
of colour the latter almost alwa\s in good taste and 
practicable For the student of the other arts of Japan 
there are illustrations of architecture of domestic intenore 
of arms and armour of lacquer metal work musical 
instruments and details of drcs» and articJcs of personal 
adornment all «et forth m such a waj as to show not 
only their form but thevr daily W'es And lastly the 
sociologist can study in these punts much of the daily 
life of the people more particularly of the lower orders 
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of uliat one might call artistic heredity The relitions 
between master and pupil were to a great extent those 
of father and son The master not only taught his 
pupil but as a certificate ol ment transmitted to the 
latter his name either wholly or m part The artists 
were of good social standing and held definite rank m 
the retinues of the Mikado and of the great nobles for 
wliom they worked The common people the artisan 
tradesman and peasant classes liad m old days no 
pictorial art of their own Tlie development of an 
internal moiement to supply it produced the work with 
which this \oIume deals 

The relation of the designers of colour pntits to painters 
of higher degree is by no means easy (o make clear 
to European comprehension The fonner were indeed 
painters — a fact which has not been too widely grasped 
hitherto They had little to do watli the process of 
reproduction of their designs beyond supplying the 
drawings and indicating the colour scliemes In their 
more exalted moments they painted as did their brethren 
of better rank And it is curious and enlightening to 
note that such few references to them as can be found 
in Japanese cntical wruing> on art almost mvanablj 
relate to this portion onlj of their work a phase hardly 
known to many collectors of their colour prints Tlie 
Japanese imter ignores the latter the mere pot boiling 
of the artist s life and recognises but the pure bnish 
work which showed forth Ins more senous efforts and 
aspirations Of those later men whose painting was 
unimportant wc find practically no biographical or 
cntical record 

It must then 1>e iiiKlcrstoocl at the outset that painting 
was tlie business m life of the best of the i arti ts The 
engraving and pnnting were cadi done by separate 
craftsmen possil ij dunng the best period under the 
superiision of the artist though there is no definite 
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e\idence to support tint tbcorj anti some indications 
exist to the contrary The artists arc not known in 
any single case thcmsehcb to Imc cut or printed their 
drawings Many of them indeed produced enormous 
numbers of designs for prints but the extent of tlicir 
output m this direction will not be astonishing to anyone 
acquainted wath the extraordinary facility possessed hy 
the Japanese draughtsman and the small demand made 
on Ins imaginative faculties by this part of Ins work 
On tlie other hand it is certain that tiie leaders prided 
thcmscUes chiefly on their painting and it is probable 
that all practised that highest form of their art whenever 
they had the opiwrtunity 

Now Jipanesc pamting of ihe higher order is not 
a mere formless exotic of culture It lias developed on 
lines which allow a more accurate classification than 
docs the art of any European nation The style and 
method of drawing of the Japanese artist enable him 
to be placed exactly m the precise scl ool to which 
he belongs If he Ins a mixture of two styles the 
cliaractenstics of each will be present And these 
schools are so wonderfully conservative and so clearly 
delimited that at the present day each has its fol 
lowers faithful and easily recognisable as in the 
sixteenth century The one element of chaos has been 
that arising from the imperfect assimilation of European 
taste and methods on the part of fortunately only a 
few painters 

Japanese painters are classified under one or tl e other 
of tlie following schools — Buddl ist Tosa Chinese Kano 
Shijo Ukiyoyc and a few others- of less importance All 
the designers of colour pnnts belong to tl e Ukiyoyc 
( Mirror of tl e Passing World ) School a group which 
has taken its name (com the nature of the subjects 
generally but not invanably depicted by it The 
student is warned against jumping to the conclusion 
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ho\\e\er that this choice of subject funiishcss tlic only 
ground for tlic classification Tliat rests al o on as lias 
been pointed out abo\e a characteristic stjle and 
method of tccliTuquc \rtisls of scscral schooU base at 
times chosen subjects from the same ■source but it is 
the style and not the subject tint nilcs tl e Japanese 
as any other sensible system of grouping, punters 

The histoncal ongm of the Ukijoje Scl ool has been 
the subject of a good deal of nnsstatement and confusion 
until quite recently when it was cleared up and 
authentically set fortli for the first time b> Mr Arthur 
Momson • Its founder Iwasa Matabci (or Matahei) was 
of good family the son of Araki Murashigo Daimjo 
of Itami in the proimce of Settsu who killed 1 unsclf 
as a consequence of an unsuccessful struggle with the 
great Nobunaga in 1579 Malabei tlian a child was 
saved by Ins t\ur«e and after the death of \abunaga 
obtained «omc sort of ofhcc m the tram of the latter s 
successor Nobuo receiving some lessons in painting from 
a former retainer of his father Shige«ato a pupil of 
Kano SI o>ei Later on he studied for a *.hort time 
under Tosa Mitsunon but he was essentiallj a self 
trained artist in whose work more of his own indi 
viduality is seen than of the methods of cither Kano or 
Tosa School Matabei rarely put his name to his 
paintings He is said to have puisued his art like a 
true artist for its own sake and to have 1 eld m 
contempt. that genera! approval from his inferiors wlich 
we should call fame (Momson) He was employed to 
a considerable eatent by the Shogun lycmitsu and died 
wl en executing a large order for decoration < f screens 
etc wl icl were to form part of the doway of Clnyohime 
tl G daughter of lycraitsu His death look place at \edo 
on the 23rd day of tl e 6th month of Uie y eai 160O at 
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In The Mo iMy Ilet ten 2v ovember 
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degree ^vas sent to Rome beanng valuable presents of 
the art work of the countrj It returned after some 
5 ears bnngmg in exchange a vanctj of art objects 
associated with Chnstiamty, and accompanied by a new 
group of nussionanes. 

Nom , It IS i\orth wlule to pomt out m the first place 
tliat the European art of so called Chiaroscuro engraving 
IS in all essentials identical ivith tliat of Japanese colour 
planting It was largely m vogue dunng the penod of 
the Japanese Embassy to the Pope and its subjects 
Mere to a great extent of a religious nature Nothing 
IS more probable than that prints of saints and similar 
subjects should have been among the objects brought 
home by the Ambassadors from Italy The extermination 
of tlie Christians Mhicb took place in the seventeenth 
century and the destruction of all that could be dis 
covered and identified with them would be a sufficient 
reason for no mutations— even of the process — being 
attempted for a long wlule But we know that that 
destruction was not complete and that Chnstian tokens 
have survived even until our time* It seems therefore 
not entirel} vain to pomt out that the accidental sight 
of one of the Itahan colour prints may have suggested 
the process to the Japanese at a time sufficiently remote 
from the reaction against Christianity for it to have 
been safely followed up Some of the gifts brought 
from Rome are now m the museum at Nara whether 
these include prints the author is unable to say But 
m the hope that further research may throw a light on 
this theory now advanced for the first time — he has 
considered it advisable to pomt out the possibility and 
so give an indication of one direction m which future 
investigations may be earned on At the same time 

• The Muspuiij possesses a pa oted Japanese screen oS the jCiOj 
centurj representing the amval of a Portuguese ship which is 
being ivelcocied bj Jesuit Fatbeis 
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THC TORII SCHOOL 

The one man from whose influence sprang the whole 
art of colour printing was Hishikaua Moronobu, the son 
of a celebrated embroiderer, Hishikawa Mitsutaki,* from 
whom m jouth he learned both his fathers handicraft 
and the art of designing for it He was bom at Hoda, 
in the proiancc of Aw a, in 1638. and in early life 
worked m the same province He soon moved to 
Yedo, however, and there studied the methods of the 
Tosa School of painting but quickly abandoned these 
for the style of the new Popular School taking the 
artist name of Kichihei As Mr Arthur Momson points 
out " Traces of lus education m embroidery design and 
in the Tosa style of pimtmg are visible in most of his 
work, particularly m that of early date but presently 
he fell under the mfluence of the great Kano painter, 
Hanabusa Itcho and henceforth we see distinct traces 
of the Kano manner ’ Moronobu was then a painter 
of no mean rank but it is his power as a designer for 
wood engranng that concerns us on this occasion He 
illustrated a large number of books (nearly thirty dating 
from 1639 to 1695 were sold m the Hayashi Sale of 
1902), and what is more to the point produced the first 
broadsheets known So far as printing goes these were 
made from one block onlj and the strong simple line 
superb composition, and masterly massing of the black 
and white gi\e them a rank m the history of the wood 
cut which has hardly yet been fully recogmsed His 
decorative treatment of flowers is singularly able, and 
• Or Kjchivemon Michishige (Tajima) 
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hi> pattern — ea_jh «u£^ested and judiaouJr placed — 
otten coa\-ey 5 a sarpn_m<c effect of nchn^ of texture 
'Moronobn s pnnti were often colonred bv hand in two 
or three elementary tmh» bis subjects are gereraUt 
either historical or iffostiations of the aiiii.sements of 
women. In his old age b® became a professed reclose 
shaimg his head and taking the name of udiikn. He 
died in 1714 * m the se\ent\-®e\enth \ear of his age. 

XIoronobu best pupils Mo'nfosa Mono lu^e and 
Moronaga are I'anonslv termed and brothers The 
Havasbi collection contained a pnnt b\ the first named 
aa well as examples bt Moromasa Ichikawa Riiuen and 
Riuuhu and Kwa-getsndo '\a.mtOTno all in the ■'ame 
manner and of about the same penod. 

From the tinting of pnnts br hand to the pnnting of 
them in colour wa- an easy transition and common 
tradition ascribes the first usu® of the latter to an arti«t 
named KiNonobu who died on the '’Sth day of the 7th 
month 4.0 i/ 9 aged 66 Hi» perymal name was 
Tom Chobei He hv^ first at Kioto and then at Tedo 
where he made a repjtaboD for painting posters for the 
extenopt of the four chief theatres of the ‘^^hogim s capital 
Indeed the Japane^ sav that the bold lines and "imple 
st\le of the Tom School founded bi Kuonobii are 
den\ed from this work of lus but as a matter of fact 
the <anie characteristics are found m that of "eieral of 
his contemporaries 

The statement that Kiionobu first made colour prints 
ui the ordinars <ienie of the word cannot %et be 
supported b% reUabV esudcnce Probahh the prints 
s gned with bis name are b\ one of las succe>:ors'| 

• \Tar3mugf Ja*yantst Ar1 \ol \ and Havashi Catal''Sn 

p 19 711 .$ ^ves 1S3S as year of his birth Tajiina sujjests 

J694 as the date of his death. 

* B.ayoa (L) Cat. of Japanese and Chji"s \\oodcD.s la 
the Bati h ilnseuQ 1916 p xx*v 
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the tlder mm Portnits of the -ictor Ichikawn Dmjfiro 
piinte<J in coJours nre ^id to ha\e been «oJd m tlie 
streets of 'iedo jn 1695 for five cish (Sntow) and 
these are 'ittnbutcd to Kivonobu Professor Anderson 
quotes n tradition tint the fust application of the 
process in japan is said to have been bj one Idzumija 
Gonshiro who lived at the end of the seventeenth century 
and made use of a second block to stamp certain parts 
of las de with beiti a reel colour extracted from a kind 
of safilowcr Tins kind of printing lasted for a number 
of jears The Museum possesses examples 1 )\ Kivonobu 
of pnnis from one block \cr> nchlj coloured bj hand 
and producing a good decorative effect as well as one 
also coloured bv hand b> Katsukawa Tcnislugc who 
appv irs to Inve been a pupil of Kijonobu 

Anotlar pupil and conicmponrj of Kijonobu was 
Okumnn Masanobu J764 or 1768) He also used 
the names Honj a Genroku Gempachi Bimkakai Kwam 
mio Bai-o Hogetsudo and Tanchosai and produced 
prints m each of the three methods ]ust described A 
senes in the Museum includes an interesting speamen m 
white line on black ground which appears to have been 
after the Chinese fishion a rubbing from engraved stone 
Okumiira Misanobu frequently signed yniaofo \ eshi or 
amalo no gw«Ao (J ipancsc painter) as well as his name 
He made many pnnts coloured with lacquer is claimed 
to have been the first to make icifoyc (Yedo pnnts) 
and kept a book shop at SJuocho Yedo 

Tom Kijomasu is said to have been a son of 
Kiyonobu but Mr Arthur Momson and Mr Fenollosa 
both think there is reason to consider him a younger 
brother His birth is placed vanously m 1679 and 
1702 and he died m Horekt 13 { a.d 1763) Beyond 
this ant} the Sect that he hved at cho Yedo 

was the recognised head of the school (wath the title 
Tom Second) after the death of its founder and also 
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used the name K.jonobu II „e have no inlotmafon 
Ills work IS rare and includes pnnts in black black 
“"‘I “ Illustrated books of uhtcli 

some dating from 1712 to 1747 arc knot™ His stjle 

15 acrj similar to that of kijonobu 

KivS"^ pupils of the latter arc kiyotada hijoaki 
yoshigc and Hanekatia Climcho (also called Okinobu 
A D 1675-1754) 

son°eV™ Smeration also were Okuraura Tosliinobu 
man , uud A gmccful drauglits 

aiitl.nr.r'^ kishimura Sliigenaga iiho 15 said by different 

rf Sm, ’r" O'' "■A fa'll" 

forme? “ 1 '"“' Certainly the 

an?' *697 to 1756 (Hajashi Cata 

SlSeL??^ a ‘faec^turo and Senkitado 

Iburaelfo ''"“SC U' T<>" 

Ka”da‘^»h? °o“‘* “"""A"!! to have moted to 
pupils some^^f \ became a publisher and had many 
SJ^rCr ""'""-"“'Al-ly Harunobu-are of gmat 

hav?be,‘!;'',‘*.??“'7o'"''f‘’"‘ KiJunutsu >s said to 
Hanzo he 'tiyomasu His pnvate name uas 

Yedo He AAI* Il'ich at Naniwai Clio 

pear? to rL o'* »' “■"(! "»thee ot 

S '%;r T “* «"A'"cal postern His 

COW nS'Srf a"?S' r™ 

and a nale. «- u ^ only rose 

employed tS- h fa™""tes He sometimes 

We 263) L?ar‘”g fa™ (Hayash. Cata 

Stones and sones fLfi coDections of theatneal 

student mustT cSL'S^’ *"‘"1 “ '^85 The 
by his name which ani^h^^'l "i" 1’™*’' 

Kiyomitsu III (see n Tfi^ Iviyomine and 

guished by a fuller t, easily to be distin 

y a luuer palette of colours and more advanced 
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technique than tIio«e of tfie first of the name One by 
the former is reproduced on PI xwm and sliould form 
a u-^eful guide Kijolsune was a pupil of tfiis artist 
and not of Kijonobu as sometimes asserted He illus 
trated some books in colour of which the Museum 
collection contains one Tlic Twenty four Txamplcs of 
1 dial Piety Other pupils were Morotada Kiyotoshi 
two named Kiyohidc and Kiyomitsu 11 

Tlie ne\t m succcssjon and one of the greatest in 
merit of the Tom School is Kiyonaga He was liom 
m 17^2 lus father being a publisher called Slurokiya 
Ichibei and lus family names Sekiguchi Iclubci and 
Shmsukc His master was Toni Kiyomitsu with whom 
he collaborated m at least one book m 377O and on 
the death of the latter in 1785 he formally attained the 
rank of the Pourtli Tom a dignity of which (he sigmfi 
cation is not merely as Mr Hayashi says that he was 
of the fourth generation but that he was the recognised 
master fourth m succession of the members of the 
school Kiyonaga hied at Yedo in t)ie Hon2eimoku cho 
district and had a great reputation among the lower 
orders for his portraits of ictors and beautiful women 
1 IS pictures of w amors -ind especially lus illustrated 
books In Japan the most popular of the latter were 
i f/iOH Bu)u Kongo Riktsht and Ye/ on Monomigaoka 
(1785) but among others may be mentioned Temart Ufa 
(1777) Ifnatiukasht Ba/ientono Oyadama (1780) Kami 
f'tidzu Mtnonye banasht (1780) Asainna Karako Asobt 
{1781} Bakei WHO Yu/suMtno HacAtnokt (1780) Iro Itgoku 
{1791) hagaya Tatoya and (1787) the latter 

containing seven plates in colours Kiyonaga died in 
1815 age 74 (or 64 as stated in another account) 

The work of Kiyonaga is of great importance and 
his influence is strongly seen m most of his later con 
temporanes Trom the artistic point of view he is the 
greatest of the Tom He had the widest range of 
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subject of any of them and also used a fuller palette 
of colours than either of his predecessors One class 
of prints by him is somewhat grotesque in effect and 
strong e\en crude in colounng but others and tho«e 
the best, are full of charm and delicacj and m\anabl} 
harmonious An important print in the JIuseum (E i6 

95) deserv es special attention It is a portrait of a richly 
dressed Yoshiwara ^^oman Segawa of the House called 
JIatsubaya with the two attendants belongmg to her 
rank The impression t> a remarkable one pnnted on 
specially thick paper and bears the seal of a famous 
publisher Yetjiida of Yedo This belongs to lus later 
penod his earlier work being more akin to that of 
Harunobu though wath a distinct character of its oivn 
A view coloured by hand of the Suruga Street of \ edo 
IS described in the Havashi Catalogue (No 668) as the 
largest known its dimensions being 70 x 48 centimetres 
This IS dated 1780 Another example m the same cata 
loguc bears the date 1801 Kijonaga made one or two 
surimono but thej are very seldom met with He al*o 
produced a large number of theatre programmes of w Inch 
specimens dated 1785 1786 1795 and 1799 have been 
noted Kivomasa was a son* and Ktjohiro a pupil of 
Kijomga as probably was Ki^okunt (a contemporarj 
of Tojokuni) 

The fifth master of the Toni School was Kijomine, 
who is said bj one Japanese authonty to have been the 
grandson of Kijomitsu but by others (ahd probablj 
wath more justice) to have mamed the grand-daughter 
o that artist His familj name was Shoiiosuke and he 
dwelt first at Sumi) oshi-cho and aftcnsarcl= at Shinid 
zumicho in Yedo studjang first under Kivonaga but 
adopting later the earlier style of Tojokum I During 
the penods Bunkwa and Btuisci (ad 1804-1S29) he 


if'"’*" Harmsworih ColtecUon there is i 
signed Tom Kij-omasa son of Kiyonaga 
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confined himself to the production of msJiihiye, and 
Illustrated boohs iiliich at the time were aery popular 
On the death of Kiyonaga. in 1815 he made many 
theatrical posters and programmes, continuing in tact, 
his master’s husmess in this respect , at the same time 
he changed his name to Kiyomrtsu after which he made 
few colour pnnts though the Museum is fortunate 
enough to possess one of these, figured on PI axwli 
Kijornine lived for a long time after dying m i8fi8 
on the 2ist day of the I ith month at the age o eig 1 y 
two Kijomine's work is not common It retains few 
of the characteristics of his school but is always grace 
fill m composition and harmonious in colour 
succeeded by his son Kiyofusa the siath and last 01 
the Toni masters who was bom on the J4th day of 
the I2th month Tempo 3rd (ad 1832) On the death 
of his father he took the name of Kiyomitsu III We 
cannot say anything about his work He ied in i g2, 
on the igth day of the 5th month and is buned at the 
Hosei Temple Asakaisakii Minami Matsuiyama cho 
Kiyosada was a pupil of Kiyomine and Kimisada His 
pnnts arc ummpoTtant He died in 1901 and his son 
Air KivotadaToni still paints 

The Toni form an extremely interesting group 
Their work is mainly theatncal indeed the statement 
given above m reference to Ki>omine seems to imply 
that the head ol the sdiool for the time being held a 
monopolv of it Tliey appear to have taken fewer 
pupils than was common towards the end of the penod 
covered by them, doubtless for the above reason 
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III 

HARUXOBU AND HIS PUPII^ WITH THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES 


As stated in the last chapter, Nishimura Shigenaga 
had many pupils and among thf“m none attained greater 
fame than Harunobu The earlj history of this artist 
IS quite unknown, except that he was a seller of tooth 
brushes His illustrated books are numerous, and the 
first of which the author has been able to find a record 
IS the Yehon hektn ran published at Yedo in 1762 
^Umost all that can otherwise be said of him is that 
for some unexplained reason his work was entirelj 
done in the last decade or so of lus hfc He is said 
by M HajMshi to have been bom in 1718 and to have 
died in 1770 but anotlier Japanese authontj, wiUi 
^ater accuracy assures us that the exact date of his 
death was the 15th da> of the 6th month of Aleiwa 7 
^ D 1770) and that his age was then forty six } ears • 
IS family name was Suzuki he seems also to have 


occasionally signed Kiosen and a writer in the Kokf:va\ 
states that he was also called Konusai while still 
another account saj-s that he used the two first sjUables 
o y of that name (Konu) which certainly appear on 
^ ® seal The statement is aI«o made 
that he only began to draw m 1764 in spite of the 
w at as we have alreadj seen he was illustratmg 
o wo years earlier but the former date mav refer 
to his production of broaddieets onl} A seal-date 


• V m a. note to plate 4 
ETh,b.t.on a"SS'tE 
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equivalent to A d 1765 has been noted on one of his 
pnnts He lived in Yedo, at Yonezawa-cho, Riogoku 

Harunobu, \«th several of the Japanese wnters on 
the Ukiyoye School, has the credit of having invented 
mshtkt^e This is, of course, untrue, but it probably 
rests on the grounds that he certainly introduced many 
improvements mto the process, and greatly popularised 
prmts of this class, while it may be that tlie term 
Adzuma iYis/iiftiy« was first applied to the work from 
his studio It is recorded that his prints were widely 
sought for dunng the penod Meiwa (ad 1764-1772), 
and that at the same time New Year’s sttrtmono, with 
five or SIX printings, were first made, though we are 
not definitely told that this was done by Harunobu 
himself, 

The quality of Harunobu’s work is very high and 
meets with great favour among European collectors 
He seems not to have painted actors, confining lumself 
almost entirely to pictures of women To this day the 
fame of one set of these latter holds good, portraits 
of the Four Famous Beauties, Onami and Omitsu, 
dancers of the Shinto Temple of Yushima Tenjm, Osen 
of the Ivagi> a tea house at Yanaka Kasamon Temple 
and Ofuji of the Yanagiya house which were pubhslied 
about the year 1769 Characteristic colours used by him 
are a fine apple green and a deep red The drawmg 
ot his figures is graceful the draper) simple but expres- 
si\e, the accessoncs few, and ornament rarely insisted 
on The Imes of the key block are light, the blacks 
being massed jucliciousl) but witliout emphasis Some 
of Harunobu s best pieces are of the long, narrow form 
called hashtrakake, made as a decoration for the posts 
of a livnng room, though he general!) u&ed a nearly 
square proportion smaller than that of later artists 
Harunobu founded a scliool, though it was of short 
duration the technical supenont) of Ki)onaga being 
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probably the cause of this The pnncipal member of it 
was an artist the particulars of whose life are 5tiU 
somewliat obscure KonOiai Isoda Konusai who was 
also called Shobei and Masahatsu Haruhiro was of 
higher social standing than tlic majonty of colour print 
designers being of the samttrat class and a retainer 
(at one time) of the noWe Tsuchiya family at Ogawa 
machi Yedo He was a fellow student wnth Harunobu 
under Nishunura. Shigenaga and made his prints at 
Yagembon Nihombashi Yedo which gave him the 
nickname occasionally found on bis paintings Tolo 
\agembort Inshi (the retired scholar of \agenibon 
Yedo) He pamted many pictures in a style very like 
that of Harunobu even m the smallest details so 
much so indeed that apart from the signature they can 
sometimes hardly be distinguished therefrom 

Some contus on has ansen b> reason of the conflicting 
statements of the Japanese on the sub]ect of Konusai 
Thus the fact that many of bis prints are signed simply 
Koriu has given one writer reason for saying that he 
was identical ivith Harunobu This now appears to be 
without foundation but the difficulty is hardly solved 
by another proposition that there were two contemporiry 
artists of the same name one the santiirat whose origin 
IS mentioned above the other a man of lower social rank 
It IS certain tlut tlie paintings signed Konit arc not all 
by Harunobu ^Vhethe^ an undoubted difference between 
two tlassres. of the prints is to be accounted lor by the 
existence of two artists or by a change of style on tlie part 
of one must remain a matter of some uncertaintj Tlie 
author favours the latter theory and m some of the liter 
prints a distinguished authority Mr Arthur Alomson sees 
evidences of the influence of Kttao Shigcmasa Konusai 
It should be said gamed the bononfle title of Hoklio 
The work of this painter taking it as that of one 
man is more remarkable for its power of composition 
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tlian for any other quaJity Probably no colour pnnt 
maker succeeded better with the difficult proportions of 
the hashirakake And at the same time no predecessor of 
Konusai exlubits a bolder and more dehghtful rendenng 
of natural objects His birds are splendid, one set of 
snniHOHO being unequalled m this respect In colour he 
displaj s a peculiar fondness for a very charactenstic red, 
which he uses wath great judgment and effect One 
Japanese writer saya that the sanmrni Konusai died in 
1771 , but this doubtless refers to Harunobu, u ho seems to 
ha\ e Used the name chiefly for literary purposes , a fact 
uhich muat be taken for what it is worth as tending to 
support the theory that there w ere tw 0 artists of the name , 
on the other hand, w e have notes of three books illustrated 
by KonQsai, one undated, and the others pubbshed in 
1779 and 1781 respectivdy Considering the whole of 
the work thus signed, the latter would seem to be about 
the last date to which prints can be asenbed 

Harushige, a reputed son and pupil of Harunobu, 
was on artist of great skill, and other pupils were 
Fujinobu, Komai Yoshuiobu (who also studied under 
Slugenaga), Harutsugu, Masvinobu, Ujimasa, and Shiba 
Kokan 

The last named is a personage of some interest He 
IS vanously said to have used the names m earber life 
of Shigenobu* and Shigeharu t He also has been called 
a son of Harunobu and was undoubtedly lus pupil , and 
after lus death used the appellation Harunobu II He 
also joined Tam Buncho , and it is recorded that it was 
his infenonty to the other students under the famous 
painter that caused him to leave that master and go to 
Nagasaki, where he acquired something of the European 
manner of drawang, and also the arts of copper-plate 
engraving (of which the museum possesses specimens from 
lus hand), and the rudiments of perspective, both of which 
• iUagiistnt of Japantit Art VtA I | Idem, VoJ HI. 
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lie impnrted to noku«aj In hi» book llie Confessions 
of Kokan he sa> s that lie first studied under the jiainlcr 
Kano Koslun but deeming the Japanese inferior to the 
Chinese st5lc In. then worked at the latter Afteniards 
he attached InmscU to Haranobu and candidly admits 
forging Ills prints systematically Ills name is assumed 
and is denaed from those of two nicrs in his native 
province other signatures and names are Shun ‘'humpo 
Tugen Dojin Kungaku Katsusabiiro md Magodayu 
He was bom in 1747 and died m 1818 on the 21st day 
of the loth month alter having dravm his own portrait 
and insenbed it vvitli a poem Kokan dies because he 
is very old to the common world {uktyo) he leaves a 
common drawang {ukiyo-ye) 

At this point the first reference becomes necessary to 
the question of forgery We have just seen that there 
IS absolute proof that Harunobu was paid tins com 
plimcnt and perhaps none of the artists wath whom 
this volume deals suffered from it to a greater extent 
with the sole exception of Utamaro And it must be 
^d that many of the forgeries arc of quite recent date 
These can be detected by an abnormal fresimess and some 
crudity of colour Harunobu also has been consider 
ably reprinted two impressions from one block in the 
Museum (C 4367 — 97) and (E 1433— 98) give useful 
evidence of this As far as Kokan s imitations are con 
cemed the detection of them must be a matter of 
^dgment on the part of the amateur In some are 
imropean tendenaes whicli easdy stamp them others 
are more difficult to classify 

Contemporary mth the pupils of Harunobu although 
not directly under h s influence vvereseveral artists of note 
Kitao Shigemasa whose family name was Kitabatake 
busuke and other appellations Kosuisai and Kwaran was 
bom at Yedo He worked firet of all for a bookseller 
awaraya Mohei and then on his own account at 
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been) was also called banko his personal name being 
Kuw’agata Sanjiro He was first instructed in the Kano 
style and that of the great painter and lacquerer Konn * 
Though he made a few colour prints also of great merit 
and rantj he is chiefly known as a book illustrator of 
surpnsmg directness and originality after 1799 using 
tlie signature Kcisai Joshm In his old age he entered 
the seiaace of a Matsudaira Daimio and ne\er worked 
agam m the Ukijoje style dying on the 21st day of 
the 3rd month of Bun:^i 7 (a d 1S24) he was bom in 
1761 

The third of this group of artists was Ihei Shosado 
who signed his prmts Kubo Shunman He hied at 
Tomimatsu cho Kanda and afterviards at Koden ma cho 
Yedo His first master was Kajiton Kahiko who g3\e 
him lus name It is to be noted bowe\er that this is not 
as a rule wntten with the same character Shun as was used 
by Shunslio and his scliool Shunman indeed signed a 
few prints in this way but <iisco%enng that the natural 
inference was drawn therefrom that he was a pupil of 
that artist he changed his method of writing his name 
using a different cliara^ter of the same \alue Tlius his 
signature has been incorrectly read as Toshimitsu and 
confusion has thereby arisen Shunman afterwards 
worked under Shigemasa but show^ little of bis style 
having as Mr Alomson points out come much more under 
the all peiaading influence of Kiyonaga He also worked 
with Masanobu Shunman was a writer of note especially 
indulging in conuc poems for which he adopted the 
»fo;H de plume of Nandakashiian ( I do not know wliat 
It IS ) He painted wath his left hand He was born 
in 1757 nud died on the 20th day of the 9th montli 
Bunsei 3 (a D 1820) Prints by Shunman are singularly 
delicate both m colour and design He has much of the 
quality of the old masters of Japanese art and besides 
• Mr Momsoa says lie worked under Tan 13unch5 
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hib surwjioHO, elsewhere referred to, the student should 
pay particular attention to Ins flower pieces One pnnt 
m the Mu'ieum (E 34 — 1902) is a superb example of him 
at his best and a noteworthy detail of it is the use 
of red outlines for the unclothed portions of his figures 
Se\eral books illustrated by Inm appeared between 1795 
and 1815. 

A contemporary of Haninobu w ho founded a school 
of tlie first importance was Ishikawa Tojonobu (1711- 
1785) who was a pupil of Shigenaga Toyonobu s pnnts 
art a connectmg link between the old style and the 
new His early work is akin to that of the Toni, and we 
have, from lus brush pictures illuminated in colours 
pnntcd with red only and liter specimens made under 
the influence of the Haninobu School He also signed 
Ishikawa ShQha 

Toyonobu had three pupils Ishikawa Toyomasa who 
used a palette similar to that of Harunobu and whose 
thief work is a set of twelve pnnts of children s games 
for the months of the year (E 1434 1443 — 98) which are 
pleasant m feeling but wntli some crudeness of drawing 
Utagawa Toyonobu who died young and Utagawa 
Toyoharu (1734-1813) whose family name was Mimmaya 
Cho&aburo, and who also first used a signature frequently 
met with among his followers Ichiriusai Toyohani the 
leader of the important group which forms tlie subject 
of a later cliapter (Chapter V ) was an artist of no little 
power and versatility He made several pnnts m what 
the Japmese call the Dutch style — that is which show 
recognisable traces of European influence — one of whicli, 
imsigned is in the Museum and lus colour is always 
fresh and harmonious His pupils and their w ork belong 
to the next generation He is said by M Hayashi to 
have been a pupil of Nishunura Shigenaga 

The last of the men of this epoch — perhaps the greatest 
in the history of the art, and certainly that which saw 
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its technique pushed to tlic oltimate possibilities of its 
development — wns Katsuhawa Shunsho Of hia hfe we 
haveverj few details He was called Katsu "Mungawa — 
shortened into Katsukawa — and also \usuke "iuji and 
Rinn In addition he used the name Shuntci Dunng 
the penod Meiw-a {A D 1764 1771) he lived at the house 
of the publisher Hajaishi Hichivemon al Nuicio-cho 
(\edo) and in 1764 published the «et of portrait* of the 
five actors called Gomw Otoko which were neither verv 
good nor ver^ popular though other work executed at 
this tune had a great success Although he is goierallj 
said to have been a pupil of Mi^agawa Slmnsui «otnc 
Japanese authonties prefer to con ider lum as a disciple 
of Sukoku a pupil of Itcho witli who«e stjJe much of 
^hunsho ^ work has. undeniable affinity His lorg figures, 
of this class drawn with a fine line and v er> w-ell engrav ed 
(saj's a Japanese 3Uthont>) first gamed tlic tilk of Ad uf a 
(brocade pictures of ^edo)* M Hajiisbi 
gives the date of Shuriilios birth as i7-*6 and of lus 
death as 1790 but the latter must be incorrect ns 
the artist is now known to have been in his sixtv 
seventh jenr when he died on the Slh daj of the l^th 
month m Kwansei 4 (v D 179^) He was buned at tlie 
‘^aifukuji Temple at Asakusa under the Buddhistic 
name of Sho30 ’*hun«ho ^lunxhi '^hunsho often used 
a seal m «hape like a jar and thi-. obtamed the nick 
name Tstibo (jar) which was contmued to lus pupil 
Shunko Shun ho had fonneriv studied that favourite 
art of the Japanese caiigraphv leammg the «tjle of 
Itcho under Hokova He produced the theatneal pictures 
for wluch he was renowned during the penod I/64 17*^ 
and al«o made some most charmmg book. ilJu«trations 
of which the Kobt no Tstibo {1770) a collection of por 
traits of actors Seiro Bijm -iuau Ra^airi (ip/fi) the 
• Though, as we have «eni this honour is also rmhted to 
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best known and most justly admired of his productions 
of this character and the Ntshikt Htakumn Issliii The 
Hundred Poets and their Poems m Brocade ' (1775) 
the best These are beaubfully and delicately drawn and 
coloured and take rank with the finest work of their kind 
In Ills latter prints Shunsho shows a fondness for a 
charactensUc colour scheme m which a deep orange red 
and a bright jellow are prominent and in these prints 
also w e see a distinctu e and to our eyes somewhat harsh 
drawing of the faces and figures of actors which although 
forcible and full of tlie expression of action is hardly in 
accord with European canons of beauty his pamtings 
however are not open to this cnticism It became 
nevertheless a distinguishing mark of his followers and 
by way of a few pupils culminated in the somewhat 
unintelligent methods of the Osaka group of artists 
Shunsho made no pnnts m his old age and his few 
paintings, of that time were Mr Momson thinks only 
done for pleasure Of Shunsho s master Miyakawa or 
Katsukawa Shunsui it may be said that he was a son 
of the great painter of the Ukiyoye School Miyakawa 
Clio«;hun He made a few pnnts and is represented in 
the Aluseum collection It is related that he as a result 
of a quarrel with the painter Kano Haruyoshi killed 
four of Ills relations for which he was sentenced to 
death and Choshun who was implicated to exile 
{C 1750 51) Katsukawa Slunsai was a fellow student 
with Shunsui 

Shunsho was responsible for the training of a notable 
group of pupils The most important of these Shunro 
(Hokusai) forms the subject of Chapter VI Of the 
others Shunko was the most closelj allied wath his 
master m st>le Tins artist was also called Shun o and 
Ko tsulx) and he also used the jar shaped seal of his 
master 'Shunsho His dwclUng was at 'Vedo in the 
Hascgawa-cho \\lien about fort> five or fortj six years 
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of age a 5 e\ ere attack of pals} caused a cessation of his 
uork he henceforth lived as a recluse at A2abii in the 
Temple of Zempuku He recovered to some extent 
though for the remainder of liis career he drew mth 
his left hand onlj He died in 1827 Shunko must not 
be confused with a later painter of the same name (but 
\vntten differentlj) Shunko II a pupil of Shunjei who 
was better known as Shunsen (See belo\r p 83 ) 

The uork of Shunko is extremel} like the later pro 
ductions of his master and indeed can with difficult} 
be distinguished therefrom There is no doubt that the} 
collaborated to a considerable extent His best prints 
belong to the penod Kwansei (a d 1789-1801) One in 
the Hayashi collection IS dated 1790 Shunko asuellas 
his master illustrated in colours a \olunic of the 
Hundred Poets published m 1795 and engraved bj 
Inouye Jihci This subject was e\ identl} a fa\ ounte ivith 
the Txatsukawas for we ha\e also a suniJar publication 
b} another pupil of Shunsho Shunjo uho is known to 
have been at work as early as 1782 Other pupils of lesser 
note are named below the dates being those of tlie 
publication of illustrated books b} them — the onl} 
indication available of their period Rantokusai Sliundo 
(1790} Shunsensai (1797) Slmnki Shimkio Shunnn 
(1784) ^hunkwaku Shunro Shun}en ''luintoku ^hiin 
gyoku Shun en and ‘^lunsui II 

One of the strongest of Shunsho s pupils w as Kmfo 
kusai Shun}ci of the Isoiln familj who was bom at 
ShinidzumichoSIimmichi in thejear Mci\va5 (\ D i7f>S*) 
and began to practise his craft when still a bo} He 
gained considerable renown for portraits of actors and 
comic pictures m a st}le to which liis admirers among 
t le lower classes of Japan gave the name Kin/oku He 
himself wis also called Kinjiro and Kufokusai Little 

correct* ***^’^*'* “V* *7^* but tie aboie is proloblv more 
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IS known of his life save that he was a clever musician 
and especially an excellent player on the samtsen He 
died on the 26th day of the 7*^* month of Bunsei 2 
(AD 1819) at the age of fifty two Shunyei became to 
a great extent independent of his master His prints 
are forciblj drawn and good in colour and he was the 
leader of a small group of colour print makers who in 
spite of their nominal attachment to the Katsukawas 
have little or nothing in common vvath their stjle Of 
these KatsukawaShimzan of whom notlung is at present 
known but his work is the most able He dem cs his style 
largely from Kiyonaga whom he sometimes approaches 
do ely in merit he drew women very gracefully and 
always with good colour but seems to have avoided the 
theatrical class of subjects He also executed some land 
scapes 0! which a set of the Eight Views of Lake Biwa is 
m the Museum Shunzon is said to have studied under 
Shunsho as well as under Shunyei He was at work 
m i8io when he pubhshed a set of Amusements of 
Children at the five Festivals one of which is dated 
in that year The Museum contains examples of his 
original drawings 

Another pupil was Shunko II who changed Ins name 
to that bj which ht. is much better known Shunsen a 
pupil of tl c painter of the Cl me*=« School Tsutsumi Tonn 
from which ht derived another name bhunnn he was 
also called Kashi sat Early prints by Shunsen signed 
Shunko have been noted Another with the signature 
Shunsen formerly Shunko is m the Museum this 
marks the time of the change of name and shows that 
till must have occurretl somewhat late m lus life most 
of lus prints were prod iced tliercaftcr He is more fully 
referred to m his appropnate sequence at page 83 

Vnothcr pupil of Shunyci was 'yamaguchi Chojuro 
who was a 1 >o called ko<»i Shoku and Smho Itsujm 
but is knowTi to us by his artist name Shuntei He 
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lived at Idzumi cho Yedo but owing partly to illness 
and partly to systematic indulgence in dnnk lus pro 
duction of prints W’as not as great is one would hive 
expected considering that of his contemporaries His 
famous work is an illustrated history of the Drima 
Kabuki Nendaikn and hi^ prints generally represent 
wrestlers wamors and military subjects drawn with 
some skill and vigour but cunouslj low in tone as 
regards colour Most of them were published bj 
Muratayi He died on the 3rd day of the Stli month 
of Bunsei 3 (a d 1820) at the age of fifty-one ind his 
broadsheets almost all belong to the last twenty yeirs 
of his life • His influence is perhaps to be traced in 
the work of Kuniyoshi and his pupils 

Certain other pupils of Shunyei settled at Osaln 
and helped to form the small eeparate school of that 
place dealt mth m Chapter VII 

have left till last the most important pupil of 
Shunsho (next to Hokusai) namely Shuncho who held 
also the names Kichirayemon Churmsha Toshiycn In 
spite of his traming Shuncho must be classed with 
viyonaga whom he sometimes copied rather than with 
is own master Sometimes he approaches most closely 
to tlie former though here and there one secs hints of a 
certain hardness in the drawing of the fact, which belongs 
to Shuncho and the prmt illustrating lam has been 
selected because it has the diaractenstics of both Shunclio 
IS 1 great colounst and i spcail feature of his more 
im|wrtint pnnts is the broad and harmonious treatment 
ot the landscape backgrounds His dates of birth and 
death are unknown but wc kmow him to Inve been at 
vork as early as i7Sfi and as late as 1803 In the period 

n wa (ad 1804 iS) he stopped painting alfogetlur 
t'r ‘>huncho (a different character) 

Kissado He did a certain amount of book illustration 

• A 3 sheet rr at the BattlcofAwara bears tl e date 1807 
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wi5 born nt Kiwigoye in the province of 
Musashi or Boshu in 1754 He Ins l>een cnllcd the 
"on md wis certainly the pupil of a punter of npiite 
Tonv ama Sckiv cn (Toy ofiisa) of the Kano School pupil 
of Kano Clnkanobu a son of Tsunenobu (d 1788) 
but this statement must now be disCiardtd • Utamaro 
traced hia descent from the old historical family of 
the Mmamoto and so by way of heritage started with 
greater possilihties of refinement than almost any of 
his fellows Ills personal name was Yusuke that of 
his family Kitagawa and he was called Miirasakiya 
\cntaisai and \emboku he first used the signature 
Tonyama Toyoaki dcrivtd from his master Tor some 
time he lived with the publisher Tsiitaya Juribnro 
He studied the Kano style of painting and then that 
of his father who had developed a certain mdepend 
ence of method but soon in his colour prints achieved 
a dbtinct style of liis owai In 1804 he suffered a term 
of impnsonment for a print representing the Taiko 
engaged in dissipation which was interpreted as a libel 
on the Shogun lycnan He died on the 3rd day of 
the 5th month of 1806 at the age of fifty three years 
and IS buried at tbe Senko ji temple 

There are several portraits of Utamaro extant 
reference may be made to two by 1 imself one m whicli 
he IS represented as painting a gigantic Ho o bird to the 
amusement of several women of the Yoshiwara who 
watch him from the door and another which depicts 
h m dnnking with women of the same class in both 
he IS drawn as a young and slender man though neither 
IS in his early style But the most interesting is a 
kakemono by Chobunsai Yeishi (in the collection of 
Mr Arthur Ifomson) ^ showing him as he must have 
been just before he died — ^fat heavy eyed and sensual — 
an evident masterpiece of reahsm 

• J J O Bnen Sextan m Japan Soc Trans XIX p 91 
t No V in the Bntish Museum (1913) 
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The last chapter brought the 1 istor5 of the art of 
colour printing up to its greatest point of technical 
achievement the present u to deal with three of the 
artists who took the fullest advantage thereof and in 
the case of the latter saw the btgmning of the period 
of decadence which foUowed 

With the cNcepiion of Hokusai and possibly Hiro 
slugc I no painter of the popular school i» so well 
Jjioivn to Europeans as Utamaro and the fame of the 
latter only was in tius respect contemporary with him 
For dunng his lifetime his prints were well known to 
and in great request by the Dutch at Nagasaki and 
from the same port they were also sent m large 
quantities to China In the collections of M Isaac 
Titsmgh who died at Pans in i8i'» after having for 
fourteen years been the chief of the Dutch settlement 
at Nagasaki are several mentions of engraiangs printed 
in colours on separate sheets ten inches wide and 
one foot two inches n ne lines m height representing 
Japanese ladies in %anous dresses and there is little 
oil t that pnnts bj Utamaro are referred to It would 
be interesting to be able to trace thu. collection but 
no one has yet succeeded in so doing • Still it must 
alwajs be possible that some of these pnnts ivith 
authentic evidence of their early importation should 
yet be found m Holland 


• Collecbons 


belonging to members 
sold at Amsterdam 


of ti e 


Titaingh fa a ly 
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habit to shut lumsdf m Ins room, co\cr the floor 
With sheets of paper, and pass from one to the other 
wath the utmost rapidity as he completed a sketch 
on each 

As a painter, Utamaro is gi\en a certain rank by 
Japanese critics, though it is, of course, not the highest 
A modern tendency among them is to admire his painting 
of landscape, and that o! msects and plants, in which 
afiimties to the Jlamjama and Shiju ^hools arc seen 
But It IS for his colour pnnts that he has alwa}^ rccei\ed 
the highest praise from foreigners Thc^e of liis best 
period {Anjci and Tcmmci, 1722-88), when he gained 
the title Ukt^oye Chuko uo so, “Great Master of Ukijo 
Painting,' have a rare combination of dignity, delicacy 
of drawing, and hamionj of colour , and there is no 
exaggeration m Mr Momson's judgment that ns a 
“ punter of the human figure in an exquisitelj synthetic 
convention, Utamaro has few n\als, East or West ’ 
But to appreciate this, the conienuon must not only 
be insisted on, it must be franklj accepted and under 
stood 

In his later years Utamaro's popularity gained him 
many competitors in his own style, and none more 
powerful than the first Tojokuni A stor^ beanng on 
this IS told, how a certam amateur of colour prints 
travelled from Uwashiro, in Boshu province to Nagasaki, 
where he saw and much admired Utamaro s work , 
thence he passed to Yedo, and after \isiting Tojokimi, 
has placed on record his preference for the former 
artist This occurred about the tune of the death of 
the litter, probably j.ust alter that e\ent This \olume 
is haidly the place tor a repetition of an estimate of 
the relative merits of these two men which I ha%e 
alrcadj gi\en in 'Japanese Illustration ’ It must 
suffice to remark that Toyokuni undoubtedly forged 
imitations of Utamaro s pnnts, signature and all as also 
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Utamaro achieved is vve have already said enormous 
j»pulinty He drew some few portraits of actors— m 
tlte stjle they say, of Hanmobu — ^made a siirtwono here 
and there and illustrated man^ books Of the books his 
earliest under the signature Kitagawa Tovo-akin vias 
piibhslied at Yedo in 1776-77 a date which fives in one 
direction his use of his familj name More important 
from the artistic pomt of view are the beautiful volumes 
in colour of the Seiro Nmju Gtojt the Yosluw-ara all 
the Year Round drawn wath the assistance of his pupils 
Kikumaro Hidemaro and Takimaro the tevt bj 
Juppensha Ikku (wath vehom Utamaro quarrcllul as to 
t le respective ments of the wntmg and the illustrations), 
engraved bj Fuji Kalsumune printed bj Kwaikushodo 
lovemon and published m 1804 bj Kadrusa>a Jfisuko 
ii n NiJiom bashi Of the others 

he Book of Insects was engraved by Fuji Kazuraune 
and published by Tsutava Juzaburo in 17S8 with a 
preface by Toniama Seki>en m which the latter 
speaks of the deliglit of Utamaro as a child in catching 
and examining insects and the fear that he mi{.lit 
aeveop a habit of mjunng or kiUing them* Certain 
achghtful \ flumes eacli with five exquisitelj printed 
^ates are also worth noting Of these the 

two Kwgelsst bo (JitcraUj Full criz> moon ) 
K' -md a of fuc method' of ctle- 

Reftrence has alreadj l)ecn 
In, 1 ^I'lmaro s sojourn wath the publisher. Tsuti>-i 
S’ ? took a house of Jus own m the 

of •!,.= * Some indication of tlit dates 

hv flirt be found in those of volumes published 
liter wbS°H * 7 S 6 to 1790 

the . m f «f booksellers appear Toward^ 

hand Kf-?m demand for work from hi' 

inncl Ucame so great that it is s.iid to have Uaii his 

• In the a & A Mu*iini 
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habit to shut himself m lus room, co\er the floor 
witli sheets of paper, and pass from one to the other 
Mth the utmost rapidity as he completed a sketch 
on each 

As a pointer, Utamaro is giicn a certain rank by 
Japanese critics, tliougli it is, of course, not the highest 
A modem tendenej among them is to admire hts painting 
of Jond^^ape, and that of insects and plants, in which 
afTmitics to the Manijama and Shijo Scliools are seen 
But it IS for Ins colour prints tint he has always received 
the highest praise from foreigners Tlitse of lus best 
period (Anjei and Temmci, 1722-8S), when he gamed 
the title Ukt}0}e CliHkO'ttO’SO, “Great Master of Ukijo 
Painting," have a rare combination of dignity, delicacy 
of drawing, and hamiony of colour , and there is no 
exaggeration in Mr Morrison’s judgment that as a 
" punter of the human figure m an exquisitely synthetic 
convention. Utamaro has few nvals East or West ’ 
But to appreciate this the con\tntion roust not only 
be insisted on, it must be frankly accepted and undtr 
stood 

In lus later years Utamaros popularity gained him 
many' competitors in Ins own style and none more 
powerful than the first Toyokum A «tory beanng on 
this IS told, how a certain amateui of colour prints 
traiehed from Uwashiro, m Boshu province to Nagasaki, 
where he saw and much admired Utamaros work, 
thtnee he passed to Yedo, and after V'lsiting Toyokum, 
has placed on record his preference for the former 
artist This occurred about the time of the death of 
the litter probably just alter that e%ent This volume 
IS liaidly the place tor a repetition of an estimate of 
the relative ments of these two men, which I have 
already given in 'Japanese Illustration It must 
suffice to remark that Toyokum undoubtedly forged 
imitations of Utamaro’s prmts, signature and all, as also 
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did Shunsen among others The<;e prints were published 
by a fan maker named Honicho about the jear 1S07 
One interesting specimen in the Museum m Utamaros 
later style has the signature of Tojokuni near the 
margin which at some tune has evidently been covered 
and that of Utamaro added closer in It may be said 
that in his signed work To)okuni shows again and 
again that he could easily approach the standard of 
his rivals later prints vvhidi alone he seems to have 
copied Another copyist whose whole efforts were 
devoted to this branch of the trade was Yukumchi a 


pupil of Ivoikawa Harumachi (the reading Shuncho for 
the latter name is mcorrect) who had been a fellow 
student with Utamaro under Tonjama Sekijen After 
his death this man married Utamaros widow and from 
lus house in Bakuro cho issued between 3806 and 1820 
both forgenes of Utamaros prints and completions of 
others left unfinished by him He is called Utamaro II 
but 15 responsible for a portion onlj of the infcnor 
efforts with the masters signature Afterwards he 
langed lus name to Kitagawa Tetsugoro and died 
between 1830 and 1843 probablj about the jear 1835 
esKies the artists mentioned above a large number 
of alleged Utamaro prints were either made by his 
pupils or were the rather more legitimate production 
workshop at large for tJiere is no dcubt 
la the practice — not unknown to Europvan jjaintcrs 
^ putting the misters "iigniturt to 
'"S produced under his direction obtimtd largcl> 
amimg tl e later makers of mshtJiye 

the pupils of Utamaro the cliicf was Kikumaro 
Kodemmn-cJio \cdo His own name vns 
and his liter colour pnnts after 
d mnl 'i? "796 are signed Tsukimaro He worked 

fttniards ibandonmg altogether the Ukijo>e stjk and 
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taking the mmc Kansctsu His pnnts arc more hmitetl 
in scope than tlio^e of las master and IcSs refined in 
colour obvaouslj cle\er excrci'ies in themes set for him 
b> a higher genius A later artist called himself 
Kikumaro II 

Kiloimaro s son ^ukimaro onlj followed the calling 
of his father during his carlj joars becoming then an 
author His prints are \ery rare but m the Ilayashi 
Collection (l\o 1674) was a book illustrated by liim 
in 1788 

\oshimaro was another pupil of Kikumaro who li\ed 
at "Vedo on the bank of the n\cr at Shm non mono cho 
At the beginning of Bun«ei (a d 1818-29) he took the 
name of Kitao Shigcmasa 111 

Hidemaro also pupil of Utamaro made mshik%ye 
only dunng the penod Bunkwa (ad 1804 18) All wo 
know of him is that he li\ed at \cdo m the Shitaya 
distnct m front of the Shinto Temple ^ anagi no Inan 
Contemporary with him was Slukimaro (Tokeinn Hei 
jemon) who worked at \cdo Koishikawa Siudobishi 
and died in the penod of Bunkwa Kitamaro Michimaro 
Toshimaro Hanamaro and Isomaro were all pupils of 
the founder of the school 

Tonjaina Sckiyen trained one other pupil of the 
first order in his generation Sluko who also signed 
Choki and Yeishosai Little is known of him and 
lus prints especially his few 1 indscapes are rare 
but such as we possess are exquisite in colour and 
composition Shiko was eminently a master of the 
difficult hashtraf'akc form and of this the Museum is 
fortunate enough to have excellent specunens He 
worked m the penod 177^—1805 It has been said by 
some Nvnters that bhiko and Choki were two mdividuals 
hut there now appears to be no foundation for the 
statement and the identity is absolutely borne out by 
a companson of pnnts with eacli signature This artist 
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painted some good landscapes and in 1800 published 
Ikehana Tebtki Gusa a Alanual of FJower Arrangement 
m five volumes • 

Closely akin to m spint if differing somewhat m 
manner from Utamaro and his followers vvas tlie Iiead 
of another and Jess numerous group which for some 
inexplicable reason has never liad quite its vogue among 
Europeans Yeishi vvas the founder of a peculiarly 
graceful and effective style in colour prmts — m the 
small sense one might say of a school He vvas of 
good family one of the few men of the Ukijove School 
who would claim this distinction for he came of a 
iamurai family belonging to the great Fujivvara clan 
in the service of the ToLugavva Government his personal 
name bemg Hosoda Tokitomi Hence he and his 
followers are known as the Hosoda School He adopted 
the nom dt pinceau of Chobunsai (also Jibukio) Yeishu 
He received his early trainmg from an artist named 
Kano \eisen (or as some say Kano Ten«hin) but soon 
adopted the Toni maimer choo«mg for Ls master 
Okuraura Masanobu vvhctee soft and graceful method 
of paintmg and draw mg strongly attracted hun Tins 
alter artist was also known as Bunnusai and the 
appellauon Chobunsai expresses Yeishi's indebtedness to 
lum and to his school {Cho i, the equivalent of Tori] 
a ter the custom of which we see so many other 
instancy \eishi lived first at Hama-cho near tl«e 
Mhom b-islii in "i edo and afterwards at \\ angesui 
ilonjo m the same city His work was done during the 
pen^s Temmei to Kwansa (a d 1781-1800) 

s one would have expected from a mnn of birth 

^ culture ^cislu enjoyed a reputaUon in circles 

swally above those of the ordmaiy Ukiyoje artists 
IS dioice of the subjects of the latter was viewed 


IS suRBMts that lalcr work signed Sh ko 

tiui ox a pupil llomogawa ShikO fll) 
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with httle {a^our hy his old assocntcs A Japinc'-e 
lustonan sajs‘ “ Unforlimatelv, Yushi did not always 
make a wi^c Ui>e of his able brush, in spite of the 
wholesome counsel of his wcll-wishcrs More than once 
he rccu\cd from his superiors scaerc admonitions to 
mend his w lys, which at hst so clngrinc<l him that he 
destroyed his brushes, and swore never to paint again 
on any subject whatever M Hajashi quotes a tradition 
that the name of Ycishi was given to him bj the tcntli 
Shogun, with whom lit had held an oflicial position as 
painter before he joined the Ukijoje School Tlie 
degradation— for such it undoubtedly was— may jicrhaps 
be hinted at in the above statement Yeislu also used 
the names Hosoda 1 cruyaiki and Hosoi 

Ycishi's colour-pnnts arc distinguished by their feeling 
of repose His lines run easily, with an utter absence of 
sharp contrasts or unexpected developments , and his 
compositions li’xvc what one can only call a suggestion 
of the inevitable His colour is harmonious and to 
him IS especially attributable a scheme m vvluch black 
and grej's play the principal pait in combination with 
a fine bright yellow, and that purple the mventiOn of 
which wus absurdly attributed (or a time to Toyokum I , 
but was really shared by many other artists Yeishi 
continued to paint even alter he liad abandoned designing 
for colour-pnnts A notable example of his skill in 
tills branch — ^liis portrait of Utamaro — has already been 
referred to He illustrated several books one in collabo- 
ration with Hakuho, Yeikiclu. Tonn Slugemasa. 
Utamaro, and Hokusai (1798) , m another, Illustrations 
of the Thirty six Poetesses* (Yedo. 1801). he was also 
assisted by Hokusai, who supplied a double page frontis 
piece an interesting evidence of a combination vvhicli, 
however, had no definite results on Yeislu s colour- 
pnnts. though It may have strongly influenced his 
pamting He died in 1829 
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Yeishi had sieveral pupils whose «ork possesses more 
or less affinity wth that of their master but httle is 
known of any of them They were Chokosai \eisho 
and another Yeisho who WTOte the 1 -ist sellable of his 
name with a different character \ eiki Yeisui Cho} ensai 
\ei]u Yeicho Chotensai '\eishin Gokei Soraku and 
'iein who must not be confounded with Rekisentei 
Yein perhaps a pupil ol ^eisliun Hasegawa "Mitsunobu 
Of these as far as one may judge from the few specimens 
a\’ailable Gokei* (whose name has also been read in 
correctly as Gokio) is bj far the best A prmt m tne 
Museum signed bj him pupil of \eishi is in that 
artist s charactenstic colours and for all round merit i> 
equal to the best of liis productions \cisho b broad 
and somewhat forcible He illustrated books m 1799 
The others follow ritlier tlie later stj le of Utamaro 

\eizan was the son of a painter Kano \cin and 
learned his art in the first place from his f ither His 
personal names were Cliokiusai Afangoro and he was 
also called Tamegoro and Toshinobu He lived at 
Yedo in Kojimachi Ichigaja Koza and began lift as 
a maker of artificial flowers After studjing with lua 
father he for some tune worked under the painter 
Isanrei specimens of wJiose work are in the British 
Museum collection and who il o made some simviono 
Yeizan was a friend of Iw ikubo Hokkei not the great 
follower of Hokusai but a pupil of TtLvai Hokuba 
at one time thej worked together in the stjlc of 
Hokusai After the death of Utamaro \cizan mutated 
his masters work witli much success and while his 
signed productions m this style arc deservedly popular 
liere IS no doubt that he is the maker of manj prints 
to which he affixed Utamaro s signature His theatrical 
subjects are said to be all later than 1S06 -ieizan 
also imitated Tojokaim I and sliared the popularity of 
• Perhaps tJ e son of Cakutei seep 115 
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tlu<; min with Shim^icn ivhosc prints belonging to the 
same ptnod w ij, iKo then of good repute The date 
o{ Yciznn s death is not kna\>'n but iftei about 1829 
he turned hts attention to authorship and both wrote 
and illustrated manj books 

\cizan s iKjst work is in the stjlc of Utamaro i\hose 
choice of subjects he also folloncd closely but ho has 
a certain Mrilitj in his l>est prints Mhich is quite dis 
tinctivc At his highest level he is no mean nval of 
that great artist 

The whole group with which this chapter has dealt 
gave their best powers to the portraiture of women 
choosing tall slender l>pcs which allowed the finest use 
to be made of tlic graceful draperj and head dress of 
the period Several of them and Utamaro and \cizan 
in particular made a spoaal point of this last detail 
producing jinnts of the bust onlj m which the great 
built up curvts of the hair with Us supporting pins 
ire strikingly trcitcd waih solid or moduivted blick 
m strong contrast to the slender frees ind lines of tlie 
shoulders beneath As compo itions thtso prints ire 
quite notable but in our eyes the\ lack the pictorial 
Value of the fuU length figures Tlie tendency of the 
whole group seems to have been to keep apart from 
the theatre and everything connected tlicrewith a 
charactcnstic which marks them out clearly from the 
later Toni from Shunsho and from the Utagiwa who 
form tlio subject of the next chapter 

Tie folio ini? Htel ^nnts lave leen note 1 — S llc\ onn 
Ind slry ser es 1807 V\ ood sell rs of Ol ara 3 si eet 1807 

Heal t ful Worac 1 comp^rwl w tl j op itar songs 1809 
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V 

THE UTAGAWA 

The family in the artistic scn^e of the \iord that 
used tlie prefix Utagawa was the roost prolific of all 
the groups of colour print designers It arose at the 
tune when the process was just perfected and held the 
maihet at that of its greatest popuI\nt> , uatli the 
usual result that an overwhelming demand combined 
with increased technical and publishing faalities soon 
degraded the art to tlie mere multiplication of c\aroplcs 
of approved pattern on lines which show few devTitions 
attnbutab/e to the mdividuafuy oi the miAcn*. 
did not come about quite at once and the founder 
of the school Utagawa Tojoharu (see page 25) is free 
from anj signs of decadence Of hi» principal pupd 
however this cannot quite be said and it is he who 
la the real head of the scliool 
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lus own He aften\ardb studied under Kiotokuiii 
Sliunjci, from whom he acquired some of lus more 
notice iblc charactcnstics, espcaally m the treatment of 
actors’ portraits His dwellings were siicccssncly at 
Mishiina-cho, Shibi , then at Yoshi cho, and, finally, 
at Honjc-cho, Kami machi-clio, Kawagishi, all m Yedo 
He died on the 7th day of the firet month of the year 
Bunsci 8 (\ n 1825), at tlie age of fifty-seven At his 
death, between 500 and 600 of his drawings were bunod 
with him, a monument was raised to lus memory, at 
Mita Hijmzaka in the Temple of Koun , and he received, 
after his death, the Buddhist name bf Jizaingo Toyo 
hum, in the course of his life, was frequently employed 
to give drawing lessons to persons of good family , an 
unusual event in the career of a painter of the Popular 
School 

lojokum’s earlier prints arc m the styles of the 
artists described in the two preceding cliapters and 
like them he produced pictures of beautiful women m 
the prevailing fashion, whicli can be closely compared 
with those of Kijonaga, Sbuncho, Yeishi and Utamaro 
For one of the most important phases of his work is 
entirely imitative He was a tradesman in lus art , and, 
as a rule, made )ust what sold best So that we find 
him copying almost every other man who had a vogue 
The idealistic writer may call this process an evolution 
of styles, and discourse pleasantly on ‘ influences ' , but 
there is no doubt that the more sordid view is also the 
more accurate 

Tliat a personal rivalry existed between Utamaro and 
Tojokimi IS a known fact Thus when the latter pro- 
duced a successful print of the story of the two lovers, 
Ohan and Choyemon, as played by the actor Ichikawa 
Yaorci and his company, Utamaro promptly published a 
version of lus own of the same subject And, again, 
a senes of " Beauties of the Yoslnwara " by Toyokuni 
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\ras at once f( ^o^\ ed bj another publication of a preo'd} 
simihr n iture In Utimaro 

Utamaro seems during his life to ha\ e been aluni’S 
the more prosperous o*' the two There is rothin? to 
lead one to suppo«c that he ever dehberatelj imitat 
the stjle of another iivirt from the question of subje^ 
nhile Tojokuni is known not onlj to have copied 
Utamaro closelj in every vvaj under his ovti name hut 
to have forged the latter s signature prettj freelj 

Of the«e forgenes there is none tint can "T ' 
certamtj be identified in the Museum althouch of the 
several doubtful prints signed Utamaro Tojokum i 
probably entitled to hi^* share But more than one 
imitation of Utamaros stjlc can be referred to ^ 
as of those of the other artists mentioned above It t» 
however when we come to con ider the portraits o 
actors in character made bj To>okuni Uiat we 
his true position He was much more tJ an a me 
cop5 ist E\crci«es in tl c manners of otl i men 
easily to him «o thorough vva> lu> masterj of Ins a 
and thej onlv go to prove that wide Tovokuni on 
tlieir own ground the equal of tJie best of I is fe ows 
he kept always an indivadualitj 

These portraits of actors of winch tlie tlurfum 
possesses perhaps the finest senes in e\i tence are e 
work of a master of the highest artistic rank wlia eve 
be his social position Tliej have not tin prettmess o 
tlie graceful but tnith to tell soniewlat inane f ma es 
of Toj okum > prcdecessois and comtemporancs Tl e ace 
and pose are often hard and angular but as anjon 
wall admit who has ever seen a Japanese plaj 
qualities are absoliitclj inherent in the Japanc”^ actor a 
work Indeed tl c face was os a inu k and tli Japanese 
staee of old times hcl 1 notl mg like the human rest ess 
ness of an European actor Tl ercon mov ement wa 
slow studiously controlled and worked into what w"* 
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re'\Uy nothing more tlnn a senes of tahleanx . exactly 
sucli ns Tojokum, in fact, represents over and o\er again 
\Mlh perfect realism Ihs rendenng of dram die emotion 
is intense , hut it is that of the Japanese, and not of 
the European actor And the simplicity of his conven- 
tion, the unemng hues of his comjxisition, and the 
inimitable dignity of his subjects, when such is required 
of them, are all evidences of great and personal skill 
His colour is alwajs good, and gcncralK m a somewhat 
subdued ke> The tallary of attnbuting to him the first 
use of purple has already been pointed out As a matter 
of fact, he employed it, on the whole, in a less degree 
tlian some others, and it certainly is anything but a 
conspicuous feature in his palette What is a notable 
characteristic therein is the fine use he made of black 
in solid mass Probably no other artist of his class has 
e\colIed him in this respect — few Jme even occasionally, 
equalled him 

In the best of his iheatncal prints,* Tojokuni rarely 
indulges III a sceme background or accessories of any 
kind other than the objects in the h inds of the ictors 
Ills figures are placed in a setting fumislicd either by the 
ncli hue of the paper itself or a simple wash of broken 
grey or light brown , more rarelj sprinkled wath mica 
(micns^ This simplicity gives force to the gentle 
colours cmplo>ed in the design and enables them to tell 
with full effect m combination wath the almost inevitable 
black 

In his treatment of crowds, Toyokimi shows great 
resource A superb «}\ sliect pnnt in the Mu'^um (a rare 
form, in whicJi the panels arc arranged m two blocks 
of three each, one over the other) has a representation 
of the crowd on the bndge watdiing a fete on the Sumida 
nver, which is both humorous and masterly (E 4900— ’86) 

• Strange (Cr) Tojokum and his Theatrical Colour prints 
In Japan Soc Trans 1907 
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nnci in other seculir scenes the same quilitj isob^enable 
Tottarcls the end of his life he grew more careless of 
stjlc in unison with the prcNatling tendenci but he 
neier entirelj lost his distinction and one selects 1 is 
prints from i miNcd bundle with greater case ind 
certiintj tlnn those of any of In fellows 

Toiokuni illustrated se\erU books One of tl e finest 
IS a collection of pjortraits ol actors pnntcd in the best 
stjle of the art 1 aktisha Kono Tetfishiva published bj 
Injudo at \edo m i8oi Another in the Museum 
represents scenes in the dailj hfc and amusements of 
actors He also collaborated with Tojohiro and Shunjei 
furnishing the drawings of two lolumes to the six 
supplied b> the litter of an Enc>clop^ia of the Tlieatre 
issued m i8o6 It is worth noting that Utimaro mide 
one plate for another work b> Toyokimi and Kunimasa 
published in 1799 

Among the many pupils of Tovokiim I some special 
importance must be gl^cn to one if onlj because his 
work wis almost al«a>s for long attributed to his 
master or to Kunisadi Naojiro is said b> some Japanese 
authorities to have been the son of Tojokuni I but it 
is quite certain that he was onlj an adopted son viho 
continued to be a member of the hou'HshoId His earlj 
work IS signed To5oshige — a pnnt in the Museum 
bearing this signature with the added quahfication 
pupil of Tojokum is now reproduced (plate 73) — but 
most of It bears simply Tovokuni and 'ome Go^tei 
To\ okuni tl e similant> of the first of wluch appellations 
to one of those of Ivunisada Gototei being an additional 
cause of the confusion which had arisen This artists 
pm ate name was Genzo He hved at Hanikimachi m 
the Honjo quarter of Yedo and on the death of lus 
master mimed lus widow (second wife) He himstlf 
died in tf c >eir Tempo 6 (A d 1S35) on tlie ist dij of 
tl e nth month at 11 e age of fifty nme 
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Gosotci Tojokum worked in a somewhat hard style 
not without strength and with a scheme of colours 
common to the men of his generation His style is 
■singularly m\nnable and his signature also is always 
easily recognisable He made one set of landscapes of 
great merit in a\owed imitation of tliose of Hiroshige 
and hi‘=i sitriHiono aie not infrcquentlv met with Most 
of Ins colour pnnts are dcaoted to theatneal subjects m 
which howc^e^ he ne\er touches the le\el of his father 
by adoption The statement tJ»at Knnisada adopted the 
signature of Toyokum on the death of tlus artist is 
incorrect he deh\ cd to do so for some ten years 

W c now ha\ e to deal with the best known and most 
prolific of Toy okum s pupils Kunisada Tlie mam facts 
as far as at present known of whose life arc as follows 
He was bom m Boslm His private name was Tsunoda 
Shozo and a useful illustration of the social standing 
of the colour pnnt maker of Japan is afforded by the 
fact that he al«o kept a feiryboat at \ccIo Wien he 
was quite a small boy Ins fitlur found that he was m 
the habit of drawing the faces of actors Although ho 
had had no instruition he displayed such skill that the 
advisability of obtaining proper guidance for Jnm was 
at once evident he was sent to Toyokum I with whom 
he worked about the year Bunkvva 2 or 3 (a n 1803-6) 
He was very clever and a great favounte with his 
teacher succeeding so well at his craft that he began 
to obtain many commi Mons to iHustrato books pub 
hshing the first m Bunkvva 5 (a D 1808) and soon his 
reputation was grevter than tint of Toyokum liim'y;lf 
not only m \c<lo Kioto and Osvka but even in the 
country districts In the same year he made iLo a 
colour print portrait of the famou-. actor Nakamura 
UtayTmon engraved bv a fan maker \i himunya 
^<haclll who was the first man to cut Kumsadas 
blocks In Temp»-» 4 (Ai> 1S33) lie attended the studio 
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of Hanabusa Ittei and learned his st\ le takin? the name 
of Hanabusa Ikkei and also that of Kochoro Uie latter 
of aahich names often appears on his prints and thus 
furmshes a means of dating appro^matclj a good man\ 
of them For instance it appears on a memorial portrait 
of the actor Nakamura Utajemon wlio died in 1838 
In Tempo 15 (ad 1844) lie took his masters name, 
and on this occasion he sent to his friends a surinono 
(see Chap X ) consisting of a portrait of himself w ith 
the signature Gototei Kunisada and the mscnption 
‘ From tins jear I take the name of Tojokum the 
second 7th Daj of the New \ ear ' One of tliese rare 
and mteresting pnnts was in the collection of the late 
Michael Tomkmson Esq , J P of Kiddcrmmster 

His adoption of this name for uluch a« ahead) 
explained he had no authont) excited a good deal of 
satirical comment among his acquaintances Tlie Japa 
nese haac a great liking for tint kind of pun nhich 
reall) con\o\’s a double meaning and this action of 
Kunisada lent if<el/ easily to seaeral uhich liasi been 
presened For instance the word Ulasaun also means 
doubtful and tins pbj on one of Ins names was 
used unspanngly Nise (second) can be translated 
forger\ and here again the credit of the artist 
suffered In the jear Kokwn 2 (a d 1847) he nominally 
retired shas’ed lus head and took the rchgiojs name 
Shozo He had h%ed in \cdo at Komcido near 
the Tunman Temple but m Kavci 5 (a D 1*152) his 
pupil Kummasa (tlie second of the name) inamcd his 
daughter taking the name of Kunisada 11 (st?c p 84), 
and Kunisada then gaac this house to him mocing to 
\anagishima He died on the I5tli thy of the 12th 
month of Genji 1 (a u iS(>4) at the age of scccntj nine 
and in spitt of i rtputaticwi for gambling and other fomis 
of dissJiwtiun he had maintained his skill to tjic lost a 
print in the poisession of the author, which is as good 
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as inj of liis liter work bearing the inscription Toj o 
kuni midt at the request of his friends in lus seventj 
eighth year He was buried at Kameidomura in the 
Temple of Komio and in accordance with Buddhist 
practice recei\ed after lus death the name of Hokokum 
Tcisho Gwasenshmslu In spite of his nominal with 
drawal from the world however he must have continued 
to design for colour prints for lus work shows signs of 
continuation throughout the whole of his life 

A portrait of lum was made when he died by 
Kumchika then at the age of twenty nine and engraved 
by Asakura ^ontsune It includes Kunisadas last 
poem •which mav be translated I have done with 
asking Buddha for good things and now quietly make 
the last prayer 

So artist produced wore prints t}nn did Juinisada 
and in none is the decline of the art more consistently 
displavcd His early priKluclions arc closely allied m 
ment and style to thisc of lus niivlcr intli a tendency 
to a not ungraceful skn(lerm^•' in ih figures But later 
he btcaine the merest boiUr * f p ts uul stems to have 
giitn up all control of hi-, pniitirs In Jvunjsada s work 
is seen that growtli of amarmg multipluati n of blocks 
winch was fatil to all the -simplaity and directness of 
the old traditions ^ct his prints haio intrinsic ments 
of their own and if wc hul knowm no others we 
should probabU havi f iind it las^ to award tlicm no 
slight nictd of priiM hiinisida is at his, best when 
working m a sort cl version f the old Tosa style A 
set of ilht trations in this manner madi tor the favourite 
romanrt The Ndvcnturcs of Pnnee Gcnji arc among 
the mo t successful of his tflorts He too picked up 
Hiroshigi s tnck of landscape and used it m lus later 
\eais 

Ills visit to Os-aki and its results are described m 
Chapter MI he is knowoi al-o to have worked at 
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Kyoto a record of which is a fine three sheet print m 
blue with the title in red Hts numerous pupils must 
be dealt mth later 

Among the manj names used on colour pnnts by 
Kunisada, the following are most often met with — 
generally in connection with that of Kumsada, Toj okum 
or Tojokuni 11 — Utagawa, Kochoro Gototei, Kio, 
Kokuteisha, Ichiyosai, IchiyQsai He lUustnted some 
books — the m 1829 anoielb} Bakin ui 1841-42 

and another m 1849 m collaboration with otlier pupils 
of Tojokuni and himself, are representative example? 
to be found m the JIuseum collection He also made 
some of those pnnts mainly in shades of blue, with )U»t 
a note of red and sometimes of green, which are among 
the most dtlightful of the later broadshvets, the colours 
being closely copied from those of a well known vinctj 
of Chinese porcelain In this place it may be convenient 
to remark that Keisav Yeisen and Kvini>oshi also followed 
this fashion wath equally fine results 

Of the first of Toyokunis pupds Utagawa Kumyoshi 
IS perhaps next to Kumsada, the most famous and 
prolific His own name was Ikusa Magosaburo and he 
was also called Ichiyiisai and Cho-o-ro He was the 
son of a silk dyer Yanagiya Kichiyemon, and at first 
followed his father s trade but like other artisans of 
whom we have record his love for the Popular School 
of painting became so strong that he adopted it as a 
profession attaching himself to Tojokum I , and hvang 
wath another pupil Kuntnao (see p 54) whose influence 
so strongly affected him that he has been called a pupil 
of the latter cspcaallj in landscape I ater in life he 
studied from Dutch pnnts and European influence is 
strongly visible m much of his work At first, about 
the end of the jicnocl Biinkwa (a d 1804-17) he drew 
some murasah.oshf hut tlicy failed to atfrict the public 
and for a time he was without cmplojment and almost 
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destitute Ho\\c\cr lie so fortuintc is to mike 
the icquiintincc ol 1 populir comic poet Umej 1 Kikuju 
{Muroti Mitibcj) it whose suggestion sc\cnl publishers 
give him commissions which brought him 1 considerable 
amount of success He ilso midt 1 hit with three sheet 
pnnlb issued b} Higishiji Daisuke and with views of 
the witcrfill of fienten it O^imi Sigimi is well is 
with many jiortnits of ictors m which branch of his 
art he vvis unible however to hold his own with 
Tovokum ind lv.uni«iidi At the end of the period Ihinsei 
(ad 1818 29) he published 1 fimoiis «enes of pictures 
of the Hundred ind Eight Chinese Heroes {SuiKo ieii) 
besides illustrating manj books He ilso designed 1 
number of Jiumorous pictures in the winner of Ivitsiikawa 
Shunjei and cvcntuillj developed a quite distinctive 
st^lc m which the I uro|K-in influence iJreid> illuded 
to IS very mirkcd At the beginning of the period 
Tempo he was rccogm«;cU as i mister of the Uhyoye 
School but idminng the melh ds of the fimous 1 icquer 
artist Zcshin he devoted some time to studving under 
him and to mirk this change to k the nimc of Scnslun 
Kumyoslii was renowned among his fellows for his 
skill in making comic poetry which is signed \\afutci 
Kumjoshi — ^using to represent tie last two syllables a 
character different from tJiat of fits artist signature He 
lived the whole of his life m Yedo it Honshiroganc cho 
Yonezawaclio and Shinidzumi dio Genyadani and 
died m the first year of Bunkiu (a d 1861) on the 5th 
day of the 3rd month being buntd at tlie Daisen 
Temple llikkenjcmachi Asikusa He lived a life of 
dissipation and is recorded to hive been tattooed on 
his bid 

Kumyoshi s best work is found in his battle pieces 
which tliougli executed with many of the faults of the 
decadence in colouring diow amazing vigour and no 
mean power of imagination He executed a good senes 
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of portraits of the rort3 se\en Ronin and his later 
]aiid<?capes uith their modem colouring and obviously 
European suggestion are bj no means to be despised 
The Museum is so fortunate as to possess t%\o sketcli 
books of undoubted authentiaty by RunijOshi which 
are of tlie higliest interest Tliey shoiv Ills methods of 
drawing with the brush and al^ contain some studies 
from the nude in quite western methods -Vs a painter 
Kunijoshi held his own among his contemporanes of 
the same sdiool As a. maker of colour prints he would 
had be lived earlier and come under better conditions 
of production ha\e held veiy high rank indeed his 
land capes are often admirable His early prints are 
comparatuely rare 

Before passing on to the nevt generation pupils of 
these men there are several more of their comttmporaries 
pupils of Tojokuni I to be considered One of the most 
important of these was Utagawa Ivunimasa called also 
Ichijusai who had tl e personal name of Jinsuke He was 
bom in Aidru and gamed his bvmg at first as a worknnan 
in a dje house but being infatuated with tl e drama 
spent tJic whole of ills spare time m theatres and 
developed a taste for the drawmg of portraits of actors 
m wlucl he soon attained great skill His employer 
happened to be an intimate fneml of Toyokuni I and 
encouraging the joung man in 1 is new art finallj intro 
duced him to that artist wlio undertook Ins instniction 
Kummasa also made designs for ro ind-«lnpMl fans 
which at once aclueved great populantj 

His portraits of actors were •«) successful and 1 ad a 
reputation so much higher tl an those « f To}okuni that 
on this account alone he was said hj some to ha'e been 
the latter s master There is no doubt lo\vc\cr that the 
reverse was the case Kummasa made other broidshcets 
but tl e imperfection of I is drawing prevented tl cm from 
reaclimg the standanl of Ins portrait irc He died at the 
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early age of thirt} -eight, m Bunk\sa 7 (ad. 1810), on 
the 30th daj of the iith month. His work must on no 
account be confused with that of a later artist, Kunimasa 
II , who was a pupil of Kunisada, and had the family 
name Yamashita. ami arlist-namcs Yugo and Chobunsai , 
or with that of Kunumsa 111 . an artist of greater skiU, 
who IS better known as Kunisada II, and was also a 
pupil of the same master (sec p S4) 

Utagawi Kiinmaga (Ichiunsii and Umesen no suke) 
was bom in Yedo and lived at Shibaguclu and liter 
at Shimbashi, Kmrokucho He, .also, was a pupil of 
TQ\okuni I , and was famous for his designs for lanterns, 
besides being a skilled tmisiaan It is recorded that he 
was a great friend of two popular buffoons, Sakuragawa 
Zenko and Sakuragawa Jmko He died during the 
penod Bunkwa (a D 1804-17), aged over forty years His 
prints an, in the same stvlc as those of his mister, and 
are of good quilitj 

Utagawa Kununibu (Kumazo, Ichiyosai), also an 
early pupil of Toi'okuni I . lived at vanous localities in 
Yedo He undo sonic fine portraits of actors, and had 
a reputation especially for lus colour among the Japanese 
His date is not known but his work belongs to the same 
penod as that of the last named 

Utagawa Kunivasu, also called Yasugoro and Ipposai, 
was bom in Yedo itnd hvtd at U^umondon Murama 
tsucho, aftcrwaids moving to Ogibashi, Honjo When 
quite young he dwelt for a tunc with Toyokuni I and 
learned lus style, first publishing mshikiye at tlie be 
ginning of the period Bunkw a (a D 1814-17) a portrait of 
•the actor Utayemon m the play “Tadanobu Michiyuki’ 
being said to be his earliest work After a short time, 
however, he changed his name to Nislnkawa Yasunobu, 
but no prints beanng this signature have yet been noted 
However, he resumed Ins old appellation, Kiimyasu, and 
again produced a large number, as well as a quantity of 
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book illustrations He died m the first year of Tempo 
(ad 1830) aged only ahttleo\er thirtj jears Utagau-a 
Kunmao ^\as the artist name of Taizo Yoshikawa also 
called Shirobei Iclnjensai Ichiyo>ai Ukijoan Riujenro 
Riuyendo and Shaniku o He was bom in Shinmo and 
li\ ed at Yedo first at Kojimaclu and aftenvards at Tado- 
koro cho He first studied the Chinese style and then that 
of Hokusai but eaentually became a pupil of Tojokuni I 
But being desirous of creating a st^Ie of bis mm be 
gave up Viork for a time and devoted himself again 
to ‘itudj At the beginnmg of the penod Tempo 
(ad i 830-%43) however he once more began to paint 
and design for colour pnnts His early productions arc 
not wathout ment and are by no means common He 
collaborated with Oislu Matora Kumjo hi and Iveisai 
\cisen in thc»produclion of a very beautiful book Jmjt 
Atido designs for lanterns (Nagoya 182^-35) Kuniniani 
(Ichiyensat Bin]i Gosairo Honchhan Keiuntti Saikaro) 
was bom at Kawagoje in MusasUi and lived at Yedo 
m Honcho Nich<me Ukijo-koji He was a person of 
unusual culture for his soaal position and had the 
fnendship of manj hterarj men bemg himself an 
CNpert m tl e kind of poetry called hakat He studied 
under Tojokum I and also became famous for his 
caligraph} His prmts which are rare are notable for 
the grace of the slender female figures vihicli he intro 
duces He died about the joar 1817 ’*6'^ little over 
thirty jears 

Other pupils of Tojokum I v\ere Kunitsugu (Kozo) 
Kumlaki Kunitada Kuninobu(KanckoS>tato Ichircisai) 
Kumcl ika (Icht)osai Kascislia Os.ai Kwachoro Tojo 
I ara Ikkcisai) Kunilu'.a Kunitanc Kumkatsu Kunitora 
Kumkane (Ipposai) Kumtaka Kuniinune Kuniliiko 
(J\< kki ha) Kunitoki Kunijraiki Kumtsuna (Idiiransai 
Ichirantci) Kiimkijo Kummitvi II anlotKrs clucflj 
known by the prefiv Kuni U ough tins was al-o used 
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by pupils of Toyokuni Gosotei, and, in some instances 
of Kunisada 

Hie Museum possesses one pnnt (E 12812 — ’86) 
signed "Tojokum of the third generation’ (Toyokuni 
in ) Tins IS a later artist than any mentioned above 
His work IS quite unimportant, and his existence is only 
north recording as evidence ot that transmission of the 
name of a leader of a group wluch is so unique and 
sinking a clnnctenstic of Japanese art 

It IS now necessary' to retrace our steps in order to 
deal with pupils of Toyoharu other than Toyokuni I 
The greatest of these was Toyohiro who was bom in 
1773, and died in 1828 His other names were Okajima 
TSjiro and Iclunusai Besides the production of many 
colour prints, Toyohiro was a book illustrator of note, 
and produced several fine \olumcs of views printed m 
colours He was a landscape painter of distinction, and 
deserv es attention in this respect espeaalJy as the master 
of Hiroshige 1 His colour prints and sunmono are 
good , among the Japanese of the day they were con 
sidered to be infenor to those of Toyokuni I — ^whose 
brother he may have been — in dra%ving, but better in 
colour 

Other pupils of Toyoharu were Toyohisa, Toyomaru, 
and Shichizayemon, the latter bemg as far as is known, 
a book illustrator only 

In tlus place it will be convenient to refer to an 
artist who does not claim kmship witli any of the recog 
nised masters of Ukiyoye, Toshusai Sharaku, whose 
family name was Saito Jurobei Sharaku was a No 
dancer by profession in the services of the Daimyo 
Haclusuka of Awa He made portraits of actors for a 
very short time only, about the years 1794-5 and these 
of the most stnkmg individnahty and power, in spite 
of their somewhat repellant effect m our eyes They 
are generally of the bust only, tliough Mr Momson and 
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M Hayashi both note full length figures by lum These 
are generally of rather large dimensions and done on 
silvered backgrounds , they are very rare and it is 
probable that most of the known escamplea are m the 
hands of Trench amateurs who have assiduously collected 
them Sharaku exercised an undoubted influence on 
Toyokum I and Kununasa He is said* to have made 
oil paintings under the name of Yurm and to have died 
in 1804 The catalogue of an exhibition of prints held 
by the Fine Art Soaety in 1909 gives the titles of 20 of 
his subjects 

• J J Sexton OBnen /« Japan Soc Trans XIX p 103 
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VI 

HOKUSA.I 

Hokusai was bom at \edo in the Honjo quarter m 
the gth month of the loth jear of the penod Horeki 
(t c , Octobur-lsoa ember 1760) He is said by almost 
all the authonties to ha\e been the son of a mirror 
maker Nakajima Issai and the balance of evidence 
seems to be in the fa\our of the statement although 
another account calls him the son of Ivawamura 
Iclurojemon an artisan of unknoivn profession TIus 
latter story relates that he was adopted at an early age 
by ^aka3lma but M Reaon* argues with much force 
that Kawamura was more hkelv to have fulfilled this 
ofiice towards him Another story makes Hokusai derive 
Ins descent on his mothers side from Kira who was 
killed by the Forty Seven Ronin m revenge for the death 
of their master | but this appears to rest on a some 
what imcertam foundation though one of his fnends 
relates that Hokusai always claimed it J 

However the«?e things may be Hokusai was an eldest 
son (he had the name of Tokitaro first bom son) and 
left his father s home to earn lus living at an early age 

• fitude sur Holcsai par aLchel Re^on Pans 1896 
t Otl er dates given are the 3rd day of the ist month of 
Horela 9 and 18th day of the ist month of Horeki 10 But 
Revon states that the above date is uTitten by Hokusai 
himself on a dra\ ung of Daikoku in possession of the bookseller 
Kobayashi 

\ The Moga nw f>/ Japmti* Ait says his Sanuly 

name i as Nakamura Hachiyemon and that he was called 
Katsusluka from the di:»tnct in which he li\ed 
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Ills first cmplojTnent %vas at a book shop where says 
31 de Goncourt he did Jus work mth sucli idleness 
and scorn that he was sliown the door Next under 
the name of Tetsuzo he worked for some years (about 
1773 75) at the art of wood-cograving He is known 
to ha^c cut some of the blocks and particularly the 
sixth page of a book by Sancho published in the latter 
year and experience which must ha\e proved most 
valuable to him in after life It is practically certain 
that these two influences turned his attention towards 
the practice of art on his own account At the age of 
eighteen he entered the studio of Katsukaw a Shunsho 
and as a mark of favour was soon invested by his master 
with the name Katsukawa Shunro the first signature 
found on lus broadsheets (see E 476S— 86) 

But this favour was soon cancelled by an action 
which wis charactenstic of the whole temperament of 
the artist Hokusai was not content with the style of 
his master and set himself to study tlie Kano method 
— that of one of the aristocratic scliools of Japan In 
anger Shunsho forbade him the use of the name Kat 
sukawa and expelled him At about the same time he 
1 ad designed a sign for a picture-dealer m this style 
It was seen by Shunko a fellow pupil and the most 
farthful follower of Shunsho who tore it to pieces before 
the eyes of Hokusai him'self Tlie latter made no protest 
at the time but contented himself with a vow to become 
the greatest painter in the world in spite of it He 
always said m later life that if he bad really succeeded in 
gaming the rank of a great artist it was Shunko s msult 
that had impelled him thereto This happened m 1785 
He now changed his name first to Sono Shunro and 
very soon to Gummatei which appears on several of 
his book illustrations but m 1787 his admiration for 
the works of Tawaraya Son a contemporarv pamter 
with affinities to the Tosa School and Uie style of 
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Konn canned Inm to idopt for a time the signature 
Hisluka\\a Son* His work however brought him so 
«mall a subsistence that for a while he abandoned it to 
hawk first red pepper and then calendars about the 
streets After suffenng extreme poverty for several 
months however a fortunate commission to paint a 
banner for the Feast of Boj's enabled him to resume 
his real profession 

Dunng the j car 1789 he illu trated manj books and 
about 1793 or 1794 he made his first appearance as a 
painter wath such success that he was selected with 
others by the artist Kano \ usen to help m the restora 
tion of the great temple of Nikko Unfortunately a 
hasty cnticism of one of Yusen s drawings brought a^ut 
his dismissal before he arrived there and Hokusai was 
again thrown on his own resources Hjs period of 
apprenticeship wns however not >et finisheil He now 
worked successiveli under Tonn II Hiroyuki and Sluba 
Kokan (who taught him something of European methods) 
and then undensent a cour«e of study of the great Chinese 
pauiters of the Ming Djmasty (a d 1368 1616) In 1799 
he again changed his style and now took for the first 
time the name bj wJiich he is always known a name 
which however in fiJl is Hokusai Shinsai (spirit of the 
Northern Constellation the Great Bear m Japanese 
called hoku shut set) He "soon altered his signature 
again to Raito Raislun (these m commemoration of an 
escape from lightning) Taito Tei itsu and Tokitaro 
Kako (see E 4770 — 86) The name Shmsai he had 

already given to a pupil His fame now began to increase 
and with it an mdependence of spirit of which one story 
IS so typical tliat it is worth repeating The captain and 
doctor of a Dutch ship dunng a visit to Yedo each 
commissioned a pair of maktmono (pamted rolls) repre 
sentmg the hfe of a Japan^e from tlie cradle to the 
• The Museum possesses Sunmoco w Ui thjs signature 
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gra\e TIjc shpula(c<l prct was hut the captam 
pud for hi^ rolls wthmit question nic doctor ho« 
e\cr higgled first offtretl InU and then to purchase 
one roll onl> Hokusai refnscil nnd look his uork away 
Ills wfe reproaclu-d him with ln\nng diehnetl the nuinej 
m their state of po\crtj, but llokusai rcphetl lint it 
was better to do so lest it should be thought tint i 
Japanese di I not mean what he «aid \Mitn the captain 
heard of this incident he la nported to have hastened 
to 1 uv the drawings himself \t thi> time Hokusai sold 
a good d(. il of lus work to the Dutcli but after a lime 
this traffic was put a stop to by the Shi gun who feared 
that his drawangi might rcscal details of the national 
defences It is vcr\ prohabl) thus that the collection 
ofM Tusingh(secp 32) contained spcam(.ns of Hokusais 
work Ccrtunlj man> came to Europe at that lime 
and possibly art still prcscr\c<! in Uolhnd though none 
have yet been identiHed 

In 1804 Hokusai cNCcutcd the first of those ioun U 
force of which the Japanese tell so many stones It 
was a gigantic drawmg m Indian ink of the Deity 
Dharma and though it is said to ha\c measured 
•’oo square metre he complettd it in a few raimitcs 
runmrio backwards and loiasards and painting with 
brooms from a cask of ink Hie crowd who watched 
this amazing performance could recognise nothing until 
someone had the idea of ascending to the roof of the 
temple when the whole <ic ign became intelligible Tlie 
mouth was as large as a gate through which a horse 
might enter and wathm eacli of the eyes was space for 
a seated man Several similar gigantesqne drawings are 
recorded in which Hokusai surpassed all earlier pro 
lessors of this sort of artistic Uger ie »«uji and b\ way 
of showing his versatihtv be went to the other extreme 
and drew two sparrows on a gram of com so small 
that they could not be seen with the naked eye He 
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displayed his dextcnty by draviing m any direction 
from bottom to top or from nglit to left with lus finger, 
an egg a bottle, or even a wine measure ,* and in these 
ways secured a hold on the imagination of the populace 
m Japan which certainly has assisted to gam his great 
popular reputation 

His rcnowai caused him to be summoned to display 
his skill before the Shogun lycnari The artist Tam 
Buncho w as also in attendance and drew first wath great 
ajiplause Hokusai followed in the same manner and 
then on one of the karakamt (screen like doors of paper) 
he drew a n\tr of deep blue and dipping the feet of a 
cock which he hid brought in red colour caused him 
to walk over it in such a way as to produce a picture 
of the n\er Tat«uta wath autumn coloured maple leaves 
floating down the stream Buncho confessed himself 
beaten and astonished and Hokusai at once became a 
popular idol 

In 1807 Hokusai first collaborated with the great 
waiter Bakin in the Life of the Hundred Heroes 
Wien the first volume was finished they quarrelled and 
rather than lose the artist s illustrations the publisher 
employed another author (Takai Ranzan) to complete 
the text In succeedmg years however Hokusai and 
Bakin frequently worked together although the strength 
of character of °acli gave nse to continual disputes 

In i5i 2 Hokusai made the acquaintance of his pupil 
Bokusen at Isagoya and he produced the first \olume of 
his most famous work the Hokusat Rfangtta t 

In the spnng of 1818 he visited successiiely the pro 
Vinces of Ise and Kishu staymg a time at Osaka and 
Kioto At the latter place the centre of the old ansto 
cratic schools of painting he had some small success 
but lus talents were more appreaated in \edo to which 
he soon returned In 1831 or 1832 he visited a former 
• M Rev on t See below p 67 
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pupil of the punter Ganku Takai '>ankuro who had 
attached himself to him and after a further short stay 
at Yedo he went in the winter of 1834 35 to Uraga 
under the mmc of Muraya Hachiyemon a journey which 
seems to ha\e been undertaken for precautionary reasons 
of some sort In the autumn of 1836 he returned once 
more to Yedo m the midst of a severe famjne through 
which he had great difficulty in gaming a mere Inong 
bj sellmg sketches at the most nominal pnees and by 
exhibitions of his nmaring dextenty in brushwork In 
1839 occurred a great misfortune not onlv for Hokusai 
but for the world His house was burned and tlierewth 
an enormous collection of drawings and studies He 
<sa\ed his brushes only and started afresh with a broken 
bottle for water pot and fragments of glass on which to 
mix his colours 

The struggle with poverty continued but the artist s 
work never lost the freshness and spontaneity of youth 
He himself said many times that he intended to live 
to the age of a hundred years but in 1849 he was 
smitten wth a fatal sickness Almost at the x ery last 
be was Vieard to say U the gods had but given me 
ten years more and a moment liter If I had 

had but fixe years longer I could liaxe become a great 
painter ' He died on the i8th day of the 4th month 
of Kayei (A o 1849) • 

This volume affords space for the consideration of one 
section only of the work of Hokusai — Ills colour pnnts 
Hi paintings and illustrated books must so far as 
detailed criticism is concerned be passed over on the 
present occasion while the stinniano are dwelt with in 
the chapter devoted to that special class 

The earliest of Hokusais broadsheets are rare the 
Museum possesses one specimen onlj (E 4768 — 86) 

• The "ifagati e of Japa ese svys 19th Apr 1 1850 at the 
age of 90 and M de Gonco rt xjthAprI 1849 
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Tliej Nvcre innie while he was still under the influence of 
Shunsho nnd bear the signature Shunro As might be 
expected they ha\c all the characteristics of that school 
but the figures in place of the liardncss and angularity 
of those of lus master show more grace and refinement 
but as yet no trace of the freedom from the conaentions 
of the Ukijoye School which aften\ards disUnguLshed the 
younger artist The same may be said for the Twelve 
Scenes of the Chushmgura signed Kako (F 4770 — 
47S0— 86) except that the figures arc poor compared 
with the former Hokusai s style wais a et to come both 
m figure and landscape 

Hokusai made but few broadsheets on lines similar to 
those of lus contemporaries and most of these belong 
to his earlier years Among them are several pictures 
of actors and in the sttrtmono and smaller prints some 
exquisite draw mgs of women Some of the best of his 
work IS to be found m an unfinished senes The 100 
Poems explained by the Nurse (1839) of winch only 
27 arc known These compositions of landscape and 
figure subjects with appropnate poems must rank 
among the finest expositions of the real sentiment of 
Japanese art and literature bv any man of the Popular 
School Certain long narrow prints of about eigl t inches 
m licight by over twenty in width coloured lightly 
and pleasantly with a scheme m which rose-pmk and 
green play the clucf parts are also well worthy of atten 
tion An excellent example of this style shows some court 
ladies in a garden prepanng for tlie clirysanthemum 
festival (E 4769— 86) The figures of women in these 
pnnts arc drawn with a refinement and delicacy that 
none of the other artists of the Ukiyoye School ever 
equalled and one cannot help regretting that Hokusai 
did not make more pictures of a similar nature 

It IS by his landscapes that Hokusai is best known 
in this country and these are so entirely removed from 
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the work in tins class done b> other Japanese pnnt 
makerb, that no ajiology is needed for d<.ahnj; with them 
m tlus place rather than in the cliaptcr special!) <lc%oted 
to the subject 

Tilt) were issued in senes, of which none is more 
famous nor better merits its reputation, than that entitled 
The Thirt\ six Views of Mount ruji" Tliese were 
published dunng the jears 1823 to 1829 Tliey are 
about ten h) fifteen inches in dimensions and almost 
all executed in a charactenstic colounng of light blues 
gretns and )clIowi wath here and there a note of rich 
red or brown to gi\e strength and contrast The signature 
IS general!) “ Hokusai Taniekazu with additions and 
tlic senes in spite of its title, consists, when complete 
of forty-six plates 

It la difficult to speak in measured language of this 
set of prints As compo itions the) are imsurpas&cd, 
and should for tlus reason alone, form part of the course 
of studv of ever) landscape painter Tlie boldness and 
vigour of the drav mg the ama2ing dextentv of tJic 
arrangement and tlieir mten<e concentration put them 
on the very highest level as works of fine art \bove 
all till mere humamt) of them — for not one is without 
its suggestion of pathos 01 humour — makes an apjieal 
of the strongest One feeL> how perfect!) the artist 
takes his audience into his confidence It is not on!) 
a piece of fine landscape that he offers us but tlus is 
presented m such a wa) that we 'hare wath him the 
intimate pleasure of looking at it 

A detailed account of so long a senes i» of course 
out of the question m a handbook of tlus kmd Tliey 
hav e been desenbed at length m M de Goncourt s mono 
graph on the artist and SI Rev on has an excellent 
chapter on the spmt which underlies them — that deep- 
seated love of nature at large and of Fuji m particular 
which IS so strong!) felt every Japanese An old 
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world tnditinn rjitwl tint the mouiitim Ind boon 
fomiecl m the fifth jeir of the Lmperor Kt rei (n c 28:5) 
b> a convuUion of inlurc which at the ‘^amc time by 
wa^ of compensation created t!»e beautiful Lake Biwa 
Certain it is that these are the two natural features of 
their country best bilovctl b\ the Japanese ami innu 
mcrablc folk tales and legends circle round them It 
was fitting that this great theme should inspire the 
greatest of the artists of the Japanese democracj to his 
best work 

Hokusai painted other mcws of Fuji some of wlucli 
form the subjects of colour prints but although book 
illustration in the ordinary sense of llic word hardly 
enters into the scope of this volume it is impossible 
to Ignore lus other great publication on the subject 
Tuga)u Iltiikkit 7 hc Hundred View's of Mount Fuji 
a superb set of compositions m tintc<l line published 
in 1834 So Nialumuraya of Yedo (\ ols i and 2 
engraiod by \egawa Tomikichi and his pnpiJs) and 
YeirakujaToslnroof Nago>a (Vol ^engravodbj Yegawa 
^entaro) This work lias one hundred and fifty cuts 
two other editions of it were published at Nagoya one 
in black onlv and another tinted A reproducticn with 
Lnghsh text b> F V Dickms was also published in 
London in 1880 

Tlie other chief sets of prints by Hokusai in this 
stjle are Picturesque ^icws of Famous Badges in the 
Provinces eleion in number signed 7 en Hokusai 
Tamekazu and published by Yeijudo the famous 
publisher whose portrait Tovokuni drew a fine set 
in tile original edition the quaint forms of the old 
Japanese bridges being especially siuted to Hokusais 
metl od Waterfalls of the Provinces a set of eight 
plates m the same style and from the same publishing 
house and the Eight View’s of the Piul lu (Loochoo) 
Islands published bv Monj amn The two former senes 
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are some^shal similar in colour to the \'ie\rs of Fuji ; 
in the latter a fine blue and red are the charactenstic 
tints employed Of each of these series, reprints from 
the ongmal blocks, much cnider in tone, are frequently 
met Mith 

The Museum possesses a rare set of views of the 
Tokaido, small m size, and about •'ix and a half mches 
square, or nearly, in which the figures of trawUers 
humorously treated are of more importance than the 
landscape, the latter bemg only suggested It contains 
fifty-«;ix plates, and was published by Nishimuraj'a at 
Yedo m 1798 and 1799 1 another series of larger size 
and the same subject was in the Hayashi collection 

In 1799 uas issued the first edition, m black only, 
of the well-known AdzntM Asobt. “ Amusements of the 
Eastern Capital (Vedo)." engraved by Ando Yenchi, inth 
descriptive text bj ^nsd-an This was re-issued m* 
colours m 1802 , in either form it is a charming pro- 
duction Two of the plates are worthy oi special note 
— a view of the lodging of the Dutchmen at Nagasaki, 
with certain Japanese street idlers making fun of the 
queer strangers wathin , and a picture* of the interior 
of the shop of the publisher Tsutaya Juazburo, who 
issued the book, and was one of the pnnapal emplojeis 
of colour print designers of the time It shows large 
stacks of prints, among which three assistants are busy, 
and the manager coming forward to attend to a 
customer — a Samurai, by the way — for whom a hearily- 
loaded seri-ant waits outside Two similar sets of colour 
prints, issued in book form, are Toto mtisJio tchirau, 

" Views m the Celebrated Quaifers of Yedo," by the 
same engraier, and Yehon Suntiiagaxta rwgan ichtran, 
"Views on' both Banks of the Sumida Ri%er," pub- 
hshed m 1806 by Senkwado Tsuruya, with text by 

• Tsuma I died m 1797. Hi» shop was carried on by a 
manager, on bclialf nf hU son from that date to 1S06. 
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Kojiro Narayasu. Tlie ** Fishcnnan A\'atclimg the 
Moon” may be a *iclf'portrait of the artist Sc\eral 
illustrations of the scenes of the ” Drama of the Faithful 
Retainers” were done by Hokusai One is quite early, 
and bears the rare signature Kako ; another, better 
known, is in the dustomarj' twelve plates, and was 
published by Tsuruyai Other prmts have the seal of 
Idzumi Ichi 

It IS impossible to dose an account of the work 
of Hokusai wathout a mention of liis masterpiece, the 
Hokusai Mangua, " Skctdies of Hokusai ” These are 
Studies, marvellously able, of every subject conceivable , 
lightly drawTi, slightly tinted, and full of humour and 
observation The publication of them was spread over 
a number of years The preface to the first is dated 
December, 1812 , and M de Goncourt thinks the second 
was published m 1814, the tlurd m 1815, the next five 
in 1816, ‘and the ninth and tenth *m 1819 M Kevon, 
however, dates Hokusais visit to Bokiisen at Nagoya, 
the occasion on whicli the sclicme was made, in the 
early part of 1817 , and argues that the first appearance 
of tlie book can only liave been possible, therefore, m 
that year * The first ten volumes had certainly appeared 
by 1819 , the blocks were then bought by Yeirakuya 
Toshiro of Nagoya, who issued two more volumes m 
1834 and an additional two in 1849 A fifteenth volume 
of posthumous works has appeared since Nothing has 
gamed wider fame for Hokusai than this encyclopedia 
of Japanese life, for so it must be called It holds the 
first place among Japanese illustrated books, and the 
student will find it a perfect treasure house of material 
and suggestion An extract from tlie preface to VoJ I is 
worth recordmg, since it shows the light m wluch 

• M de Goncourt is probably correct The point is fully 
discussed b\ me in Hokusai (Langliam Senes of Art Mono- 
graphs 1906) Bokusen himself published an inutaUon of the 
Mangwa in 1815 
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Hokusai uas regarded bj the fnends assoaated with him 
in Its production Translated freel> it reads Hokusai 
the painter of so extraordinary a talent after having 
trav^ed in the West lias stajed in our atj (Nagoj’a) 
and tliere he has made the acquamtance of our fnend 
Bokusen has entertained himself b> disaissing \iath hira 
the subject of drawing and in tlie^e coniersations lias 
executed more than three hundred designs Now we 
washed that these lessons <hould be made profitable to 
all those who learn drawing and it his been deaded 
to print them in a volume and when we asked Hokusai 
what title should be gi\en thereto he said simplj 
Mangwa to which wc ha\e added his name \ 
laborious but accuntc translation of the word is 
Drawing things just as the> come 

In a similar st>te of production man> other volumes 
were published among which our purpose will be served 
by a reference only to two volumes of drawings of birds 
Kwacho Gaa/u 

The position of Holeusai m Japanese art is generallj 
misunderstood As a pamter he is not of the fint rank 
outside of hu» ovnti «chool that of the Ukijoye He 
lacked the loftiness of ideal (from the Japane^ point of 
view) and the refinement of classical training \\ith us 
who^do not understand these things he is and always 
wiU be one of tlie great artiats of the world But we 
must not make the mistake of considering his greatness 
as typically Japanese The quaUties that ensure it m 
our eyes do not count in its favour among the artists of 
his own country As a personality he is also great 
Poor but of an mdomitable pnde he held on the wav 
of his art with supreme perseverance He had no pnde 
in hia artistic ments In his preface to the Hundred 
Views of Mount Fuji (1834) he wrote From the age 
of SIX years I had a fancy for draivmg the forms of 
vanous objects At the age of fifteen 1 had illustrated 
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many books, but up to that of seventy I was still not 
skilful It was only when sixty three years old that I 
began to understand how to draw well animals, birds, 
insects, fishes and plants At eiglity I shall have a con- 
siderable talent, at ninety I shall be better still, at a 
hundred I shall be sublime, at a hundred and ten, finally, 
I shall render life to a single line, to a single point 
Let no one mock at these words ' It is impossible not 
to appreciate the humility and the sub aad irony of 
this simple outburst In effect it is often repeated by 
him, and as we have seen was m his mind when he died 
Hokusai left many pupils He who waS most 
intimately connected mth the master was Yanagawa 
Shigenobu, and for thia reason may be mentioned here, 
although mucli of his work belongs to the Osaka School, 
which IS dealt with separately His pnvate name was 
Suzuki Jubei. and he took the first of his artist names 
from the Yanagawa chS, Honjo, Yedo, where he li\ed 
He mamed the eldest daughter of Hokusai, and was a 
source of continual trouble to his father-in law, whose 
work he forged, among other escapades Eventually his 
wife returned to her father and Shigenobu settled m 
0 -,aka, where besides colour prints he made dolls He 
illustrated many books, and was actually engaged on one 
by Bakin when he died in 1832 at the age of fifty years 
His work was completed by lus pupil Juzan Shigenobu 
made a number of sumnono in the style of Hokusai, but 
Ins colour pnnts show none of the influence of that 
artist, and belong most exclusively to the 0 :>aka School 
The life of Hokkei the most skilful of the pupils 
of Hokusai is given on page 115 because his prmcipal 
work in colour pnntmg was devoted to survnono But 
he made a few broadsheets m the Osaka style, and 
these arc usually signed Shunyosai Hokkei As a painter 
he was of considerable ment, working m the style of Ins 
master, from whose productions, mdeed, the best of tliose 
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by Hokkei can only wth difficulty be distinguished His 
book illustration also is of the best and e\tend» in 
date over the penod from i8ro to 1856 

Teisai Holniba (1770-1&44) was motlier espeaallj 
talented pupil of Hokusai whose renowTi rests more on 
his pamtmg than on any other branch of art His 
personal name >vas \nsaka Gorohachi and he some- 
times signed Shunshunsai He lived at Yedo fimt m 
tlie Kanda distnct and then in Shitaya and was left 
handed The great painter Tam Buncho was an admirer 
of Hokuba s work and employed him as his assistant m 
decorative painting for temples Hokuba worked m a 
fine and dehcate stjle his sururwno are exquisite and 
hia book illustrations quite good He also made a 
number of humorous pictures. 

Shinsai the heir (o oae of Hokusais early names 
made one or two very rare broadsheets but is known 
only by his numerous sunmono His familj name was 
Hanju-o Masayuki and be aLo signed Riunukto He 
IS known to have been at work in 1803 when he illus 
trated m colours a collection of poem» compiled by 
Shunman (tlie artist) and Kanro-an but his other 
known productions must all be later 

Hoku un a carpenter whom Hokusai loved for the 
simpliaty of his character settled eventuallj at Nago>'a, 
He was also named Kingoro Bungoro and Tozaman Ht 
too published a collection of sketches Hoku 
in 1S18 under the auspices of the publisher \e1rakuy3 
and collaborated with Hokusai Hokutei and Bokusen 
m a volume of sketches made at one stroke of the bnisli 
Ippitsu Greafu issued by the same publisher m 1823 
Of the other two artists mentioned above Katsushika 
Hokutei (Yeisai) worked also at \edo and Bokusen 
at Nagoja was the fnend of Hokusai at whose house 
his great t/angmi was undertaken (sec above) Bokusen 
is known to have made suritiMtto and to have illustrated 
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books between 1809 and 1823 signing as a nile 
Gekkotei Bokusen The Museum possesses part of tlie 
Bohnsen Sogwa sketches from life issued at Nagoya in 
1S15 and pnnted in colours Hotel Hokuga a poor 
painter is said to have been particularly skilled in the 
mixing of excellent colours which he gave generously 
to his fnends but himself turned to small account 
Katsushika Isai (also called Shimidzu Shoji Suiyoken) 
whose name was gi\en him by Hokusai was of later 
date than most of the above His simmono are some 
times met with and he made book illustrations between 
1858 and 1868 as well as a few broadsheets 

Hokusai was a maker of pipes who abandoned his 
calling to become a painter His family name was 
Ikedaya Kiuzaburo and he hved at Yedo m the 
Yokohama cho Nihombashi district On taking up his 
new profession he changed his name to Asano Uyemon 
and al 0 acquired the nickname Unobon Sanjm (celebrated 
man like a mountain) He made what was evidently 
m his day a notable journey travelling throughout all 
Japan and one record of this may exist m the senes 
of One Hundred Views of Kioto a pretty set of 
landscapes of which five art in the ^luseiira (E 4999 — 
5003 — 86) They arc of small sire but well conceived 
and not badl) coloured in tlie liter style 

Hokusai left raanj other pupils whose names are 
given at length by M dc Goncourt ind M Revon 
(pp 136-138) and mucli of their work is catalogued 
by M Haj a In S ime arc not detailed here because 
they seem to have worked exclusively at 0»aka and in 
the peculiar st> Ic of that place and these latter are the 
onlj ones notable is designers of colour pnnts Most 
of the ibovc were punters and illustrators of books but 
it has scemixl nght to give a bnef account of them if 
onlj for the btanng of this development on the general 
historj of the art 
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^e\cril rcft-fcnccv Imc ilrcid> betn made iiici 
dentnll} to llip existcna. of a Iitc school of colour print 
artists Avlio worf^cd at 0>ata TJicst ht-ffin to appear in 
the serond decade of the nineteenth century They 
demoted themsches almost cnfirtl} to theatrical subjects 
portraits of actors cither from hfc or in character and 
scenes from pla>-s and seem to liavc been dominated 
b> a tradition more hard and fast than anj that influenced 
their fellows of Icdo Tlie Osaka prints can easily be 
recognised bj a certain hardness of treatment combined 
wnth bnlltancj of colounng whlcli is derived from the 
groat masters of \ cdo m this class of work Shunsho and 
Toyokum I In actual training the majonty of the 
Osaka men owed allegiance to Slmnyei Ilokusai and 
Ivunisada Notlung is known of any definite connection 
of the former artist with the city Hokusai MSited 
Osaka m i8i8 and undoubtedly was well known there 
while of the commencement of Kuntsada s connection 
wath the place we have a most interesting record in a 
fine prmt n three panels of which a ropy is in the Museum 
(E 5995 5997 86) Thts is a representation in Kuni 

sada s best manner of the dressing rooms comdors and 
general internal arrangements of the Dotonibori Theatre 
earned on m connection with the great Otei refresh 
ment house at Osaka In it one sees actors m every 
phase of their professional life — learning their parts 
making up undressing gossiping coming and going wth 
all their vanous attendants and assistants The pnnt is 
published by Nishimura}^ with an announcement that 
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it \\ as IS nod is a intmdn'il of Kunisad i s \ isit to Osaka 
The artist he informs Ins patrons had already painted 
the three great theatres of \edo in the same ^\'a} wth 
great success Now he had come to Osaka and would 
do similar work there of which Ni5himura>a intended 
to publish manj more examples There is unfortunatclj 
no date to this interesting example but it cannot have 
been much later than 1820 In mcw of the fact that 
manj of Kunisada s pupiK «5etUcd in Osaka no effort of 
the imagination is required to conceive that it had the 
expected success This valuable piece of evidence is 
almost the only historical document which throws any 
direct light on what has lutherto been a most obscure 
branch of the subject but taken in conjunction with 
other indications it leaves no doubt as to the ongm of 
a large pioportion of the cult of the colour print at 
Osaka 

Before proceeding to what can by reason of the 
dearth of information recorded be little better than a 
list ol the names of the Osaka artists some few facts 
denved from a careful coropanson of their work may be 
noted 

The whole output of this group must have been 
the work of practicall> one generation and have been 
produced during the period from about 1820 to 1845 
The great moss of the pnnts by artists of each of the tliree 
sub schools indicated above was issued by four publishers 
only and tl 0 fact that tl ey divided the publication 
among them in Uscnminately almost every man of 
importance having been empJojed by at least three and 
occasionally by two at a time in the issue of senes — • 
shows tl at these publishers were contemporanes Their 
names were Honsci Wataki Tenki (Temmanya Kihei) 
and Kinkwado Konishi Otlier pubhshers more rarely 
seen are lamaka Kinkodo Shuwocfio (who empfoyed 
but not exclusively a small group of men with the 
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prefix Aslu to their names) Matsubaya and Yama 
matsu The chief engravers — who also worked for 
different pubhshersindi&cnmmately — ^^^e^e Ono Kumazo 
Honkuma and Honkane and among the pnnters we 
find Suntojo I^.^vakuseldo and I ida This fast matter 
of engraving and printing is of special importance for 
among the Osaka broadsheets we find some of the best 
printing done m the later period of the art Tlie colours 
as already said are always bnlliant and therewath are 
used metafile dusts bronze and sih er with great effect 
something after the style of the sunmono but with more 
breadth of treatment Another slight variant in these 
pnnts W’as the fasluon of making two and four sheet 
pictures those of Yedo bemg Imost minnablj when 
more than one sheet w’as required either m three or file 
compartments 

Of the pupiU of Kumsada who worked at Osaka 
Gokotei Sadakage is one of the best He drew with a 
graceful expressiie line and Ins colour is good. He 
alao made a few of the blue prints alread> spoken of 
and did some large broadlj conceived heads of women 
Kagetoslii was a pupil of this man 

Sadafusa (Gokitci Kitchoro) was a native of Osaka 
as also was Sadanobu (Hasegawa lunkwado) Sadafusa 
was contemporary with Ivunijasu and Cosofei Toyokuni 
and worked m much tlie same style Tliere were two 
other artists of this name All three used different 
characters for the final part of their signatures but 
that of Hasegawa Sidinobu tlie most important of the 
three can be recognised because it i tlie same in this 
respect as was employed by Hminobu 

By badanobu we have a print which not only gives 
a useful date fur his own work but also that of the 
pubhsl er Tenki and tl c engraver Ono It is a portrait 
of the actor Nakamura Twiasuke made on tl e occasion 
of his death on tl c 25th day of the ylh month of Tempo 7 
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(a d 183S) As Ono also engraved pnnts by Ashihiro 
and Sadamasu , and Tenki published others by Sadamasa, 
Sadatsiigu, Sadahiro, Shigebaru, Hokuyei, Kunihiro, 
Hirosada, Hasegawa Nobuhiro, and Umekuni we are able 
to fix all these artists as working in Osaka under the 
influence of the same movement Sadamasa was first 
a pupil of Kunisada, but he also describes himself as a 
pupil of Hasegawa Sadanobu Both these men seem 
to ha\ e been speaally attached to another famous actor, 
Nishimura Utayemon, who must have been a favounte 
in Osaka, although he denved one of his names from 
the great Nishimura Theatre of Yedo It is worth 
noting that Toyokuni I also painted Ins portrait Sada 
hiro (Goralrutei, Gocli6tei, Shokwotei) collaborated with 
Kumhiro in at least one case on the same print This 
brings the publisher Kinkwado Koniclu and the artist 
Hokuju into the same line Similarly, the Jact that 
Sad-ivoshi (Kwaishuntei) published with Wataki, and 
that Hokuyei and Sadanobu also did so as well as with 
Honsei and Tenki, enables us to associate all these 
personages Yoshitsugu was a pupil of Sadayoshi 

Another group of Osika artists included Ashiyuki 
(KigivadS, Kigiokudo), by whom we have a portrait 
of an actor, made as a special gift to a fnend and dated 
1824 — Ashimaro, Ashihiro Ashiktyo and Ashikum, the 
last a son of Ro^shiu, and called in private life Asayama 
Sciyosai Most of these worked for the publisher 
Shuwocho, but some of them also for Honsei Ashiyuki's 
pnnts are best known and most frequently found There 
are no'esscntial differences in style between them and 
the other Osaka men 

The only one of Shunyei s pupils who can be 
identified with certainty among the Osaka artists is 
Kmtaro Shunto, but we arc probablj' right m classing 
watb him Shunshi (G\val6ken) and Shunslii (Seiyosai), tli& 
latter of whom may be the same as Ashikum The 
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prefix Slum wis largclj used for the secondary 
mmcs of the pupils of Ilokusii who lued it Oaika 
who in spite of tl eir masters repudiation of Shunsho 
may possibly liive found it to their idrantage to 
insist on the connection with so famous i theatrical 
artist 

Among those whom wc should thus, place in the 
lloknsai group other than hts undoubted pupils referred 
to below ire Horai Shunsho (Kochojen) who certainly 
li\ed for a time at Osaka but was working at Yedo 
m 1847 still another Shunsho (III ) a pupil of Hokushu 
and a second Shunclio probablj a disciple of the same 
master who collaborated wath Sliunko m a tl rec-sheet 
theatrical scene preserved in the Museum Horai 
Shunsho it should be said is identical wath Ivummon 
doubtless he attached himself to the style of Kuntsada 
after hts return to ledo where he vvas certainly working 
in the 7th month of Kokwa 2 (\ d 1845) 

Of the pupils of Hokusai who published prints in 
the Osaka sty le Hokushu was one of the best and most 
prohfic His personal name was Sliima Jusen he used 
also tl e professional Mgnatures Suiteisai Kankanro 
Ransai and a speaal name Tokio (meaning dweller 
m the East and not to be confu’^ed wath Tokio Eastern 
Capital ) taken during a penod when he studied tlie 
Chinese style but his pnnts are generally signed Shun 
kosai and more rarely Sekkwatei HokusIiQ He lUus 
trated many books of which the earliest recorded a 
History of the Forty seven Ronm vvas pubhsl ed m 
Yedo m 1808 Hokushu liovrev^" was a natne 0/ 
Osaka and all his coloured pnnts are associated there 
wnth They are boldly drawn m a somewhat tight 
formal style and are wdl coloured Tlie technical ex 
cellence of for instance a senes of large portraits (the 
head and shoulders only) pnnted m an elaborate manner 
akm to tl at of tie surtmoto is undeniable and well 
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worthy of close study Tlie name of one of his pnnters, 
Kwakuseido, is preserved Two prints by him in the 
Museum are dated and so will help in the estimation 
of the penod of his work, one, Bunkwa 15 (a d 1818), 
the other a portrait of the actor Iclukawa Kamjuro, 
made when he died at the age of fifty-one, on the 
i6th day of the 7th montli of Bunsei 10 (a d 1827) 
Hokushiu used on several of lus pnnts the seal Shunko, 
an abbreviation of Shunkosai and he gave this to lus 
pupil Shunko III mentioned above Of Shunko III the 
only otlier information we can give is that in Bunkwa 7 
(a d 1810) he made a portrait of the actgr Ichikawa 
Yebizo then performing at the Kawarasaki Theatre 
Of Hokujei, practically nothing is known but what 
appears on lus pnnts They are very common and 
c\tremel> similar m stjle to those of the last-named 
with which they must have been contemporary He was 
employed by each of the great Osaka publishers, Ivink 
wad 5 Konoslu Honsei Wataki andTenki the engravers 
Kumazo and Honkuma reproduced lus designs and in 
one ca<e, at all events S\mto>o pnnted them One set 
of prints b) this artist m the Museum is worth a note 
as illustrating the intleptndcncc of llie 0>aka dc'ngners 
at times of their publishers It is a set of six portraits 
of actors m the characters of the Six Famous Poets 
and was published in separate sheets b> Honsei Tcnki 
and Wataki though there is no perceptible difference 
in their stjlc of prodiiciion On Hokuycis prints are 
found the additional signatures bhunkosai Shumbaisai 
Shumbailei and Sekkwaro 

Shunshosai Hokuju m pnv ite life I«ai Shotci, was 
illustrating books in iSio He made one pnnt of the 
Forum at Rome (Hayashi Catalogue 1218) otherwise 
lus work IS on the same lines os that of the prcciding 
Till, engraver Kumwo and the publisher Kmkwadu 
Konislii Wert as'oaaltd wath him Slmnshosu Hokucho, 
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IloVumio (Shunk6«ai Sekkutei) Hoku<ici (Hokkai Shun 
'ihisai) and Hokutsiu also belong to the same penod 
Hoku 1 by ^^hom was made the interesting pnnt 
desenbed on page 143 is later 

Riuicj Sliigehani was a pupil of Sliigmobn or flotu>ai 
— possibly of both He was a name of Osaka and alao 
used the signatures Giokunutct and Ktusai 

Other O^aka artists are Slubaktini "(Saikwotei) bj 
whom we ha\e a pnnt dated Bun«ci 4 (a D 1S21) 
‘ioshikuni (Jukodo To^okawa) Kitagawa Toyolude 
Iclnnusai) whom one would be inclined to class as a 
pupil of Gosotet Tojokum Nagakuni who made a 
sort of coarse imitation of the stjle of Sharaku and 
signed formerlj Shuja pupil of Kagashige , Hut>- 
sada a theatne^ painter with a somewhat distmeme 
stjle Tojogawa Umekuni (Jukiodo) Tojogawa Hide* 
kuiu and Hasegawa Kobuhtro All tliese can watli 
certainty be referred to the OsaLa School not only 
because their pnnts were published in that town but 
by reason of identity of style with that of the better 
known men 

We have left till last a notice of an interesting per 
sonality associated more witli O^ka than with ledo 
though as a painter rather than as a colour pnnt designer 
This 15 one of the earliest pupils of HokuSai Kameya 
Saburo to whom m 1816 the master gave his name of 
Taito II Later on he as did many others of fus school 
established himself at 0 aka and actually tned to pass 
himseli ofi as Hokusai This man had kept an mn m 
the Shin T oshiwaxa he is also said to hav e been a romn 
named \endo Hanyemon (a discharged retamer of the 
Daimio Ogasawara) and to have lived in the Kojimachi 
quarter of \edo the first story rests on the evadence 
of a letter wntten by Hoknsai Drawings are still to 
be seen at Osaka watli his signature but tlie fraud was 
soon discovered and he received the nickname of Ititi 
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Hohusat (Hokusni’s dog) He also received the name of 
" the Osaka Hokusai " He \vorked at Yedo from 1830 
to 1843 , and in Osaka certainly during the penod 
Kayei (1848-53), and is identicil mth Hokusen His 
painting v,as a very able mutation of that of his master 
We may say here that another artist, Hashimoto Shobei, 
of the Asakusa district signed drawings " Katsushika 
Hokusai ” (one dated 1855 is preserved at the Isayama 
Temple) , but Hokusai’s great gnmdson states that the 
master never gave that name to anyone 
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THE PUPILS or KU\ISAD\ A\D IvUNHOSHI 

Tlie sxonci qairter of the nineteenth centur) san an 
enonnous tncrei'^ in the production of colour pnnts 
The procoiiS had dtinng the preceding fiftj j eai« reached 
its utmost limits of teclmiquc and the widespread 
populantj of tlie artists already dealt with had resulted 
in the natural effect of a corresponding increase in the 
number of artisans who turned to this method of gaining 
a Imng For the present whate%er dctenoration was 
to be seen in tic inientuc povter and artistic skill of 
the «is/iiAy« cTaft«men genenIK there was at least none 
in the arts of tl e engraaer and printer And so we find 
that a large number of pnnts of this penod are beautiful 
in these respects full of good pattern still pleasant m 
colour and in the lughest sense decoratue ilost of the 
men who made tliem were pupiL> of one or oU er of the 
great masters and «ome are of considerable interest as 
personalities Of them Keisai \eisen one of the most 
prolific of tlie makers of coloured pnnts i also one of 
the best known from a biographical point of \aew And 
such insight as we thereb> gain mto his cliaracter is 
\aluab!e ina«much as it fumi hes a tj'pe — the pre^nlence 
of which can be \enfied in other cases from manj sug 
gesti\e mdicatioiis— of the social habits of the 
of artists with whom we are dealing some remote 
connection he claimed kmship with the anaent and 
honourable rujnvara clan Ht» father Ikeda Aoshikijo 
ivas a pamter of the Kano *kiiQQl His ctvto names 
were \oslmobu (Gishm) Zenjiro and Risuke and he 
was also called Ippitsuan nnd Miunei-o He was bom 
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at Hoslugaoka in Ycdo, and at first ^\as well to do 
E\en yet he has a reputation for that characteristic 
wtue of the Japanese and Clunese — filial piety , and it 
IS recorded that after the death of his parents he main- 
tained three sisters His earliest artistic framing was 
received m the studio of Kano Hakkeisai, from whom 
he derived the name he neatly always associated with 
his oivTi , and he also acquired Mme reputation as an 
author He then lived m the house of Kikugawa Yeiji, 
a pupil of Yeishi, vnth wliom he is said, somewhat 
unaccountably, to have sludfcd tlie Tosa style No 
traces of this can, however, be observed m his work, 
and his next master. Slunoda Kinji (aftenvards called 
Namiki Gohei), a composer and illustrator of humorous 
plays, uas responsible for hts instruction m the Ukiyoye 
manner, to wlucli all his work is referable After 
leaving Yeqi he lived for several >ear5 in Omi province, 
then returned to Yedo, Sojurd cho He began life on 
his own account by painting toys, kites battledores, 
flagil and the like . but after his first marriage he began 
to make pictures of women and to illustrate books 
Tlie remainder of his career makes a curious record 
At the outset he achieved great popularity for his land- 
scapes, winch are more admired by the Japanese than 
they have ever been in tins country He accepted an 
order from a publisher to supply a senes of views of 
Ycdo, Kioto, and Osaka and actually executed part of 
the work But before its completion — he had recei\ed 
the whole pajTncnt therefor m advance — he calmly 
abandoned the project and betook himself again to hib 
old occupation of painting kites His rea'^on was the 
quaintly philosophic one that he objected to becoming 
famous Ne\ertheless he had spent the money in a 
wxWL bout ot dissipation , amd the. utifortiiiiate 
finally found him in a hou<% of ill repute, severely and 
even dangerously intoxicated After this escapade he 
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left Yedo and went to Ka^nsak1 where he wa*? enter 
tamed by Ikanja Rokubei i fish merchant who was 
a great lover of colour prints and befnended the artist 
from motnes of pure generositj Here again the 
temperament of the man broke out of all reasonable 
bounds He borrowed money from his patron entered 
on anotlier debaucli and wras dt coxered at the end of 
It to have parted even with exerj item of lus garments 
Once more he found generous patrons at Kisaradzu but 
xxath the same deplorable results He then returned to 
Yedo and kept open house to tlie xxorst of company 
until lus landlord feanng for his own credit turned 
him summarily out of doors Then at last he refonned 
His firet wafe had died and all we krnow about his 
family affairs so far is that haxing no children he had 
followed the Japanese custom and adopted a daughter 
He now mamed again and with only occasional sliort 
outbursts dexoled liunsclf (o hard and steady xxork so 
that he soon amassed a competency Again we find an 
expression of lus innate humour and tlie odd practical 
turn he gaxe to it for sajing that Fortune if IcmptctI 
too long might go as easily as it had come and that 
it xvere better for him to discharge his patrons tlian 
that bj reason of old age or mcapacitj thej should 
discharge him he definitely ceased working left his 
house movang to Ncgishi and retired to paxate life 
This happened at about the end of the Tempo penod 
(AD 1830-43) He afterxxards moxed to Nihombashi 
bo 2 Higashi Sakamoto-cho and died m the first 
jear of Kajci (a.d 1848) on tlie 26th daj of the 8th 
month at the age of fiftj nine His pietj had nexcr 
failed him Tlie Japanese story teller relates that under 
no circumstances did he bomw from or go into debt 
to his rclati ns cr per««nal fnends thi.'se fax ours 
were reserxed for ilealers and patrons xxhom xxath a 
habit of thought not altogetlcr xxithout parallel in 
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European Art, he seems to have looked upon as fair 
game. 

Ycisen’s prints are \'cry numerous, and hi^ subjects 
almost entirely females of ^'arious classes. His early 
work is much in the stj^e of Utamaro's later produc- 
tions, and has a good deal of ment — some of the large 
portrait busts of women being the best. A{ter^vards he 
seems to have followed Kumsada in this class of work, 
and, like him, made a number of those fine prints in 
blue and red which have already been mentioned. 
Yeisen also came considerably under the influence of 
Hokusai. He was a good painter of landscapes (see 
Chapter IX), and illustrated a number of books in 
winch he especially adopted the methods of the last- 
named painter. Of these, YHion Nis/nki-no Ftikuro, 
Designs for Artists (Osaka, 1828) , Ketsat Sogtea, 
Sketches of Flowers, Fishes, Views, etc (1839) , and 
Kftsat Uktyo Gxcct/tt, Pictures in the Popular Stjle of 
Scenes of the Seasons, Birds, Plants, etc . are the best 
known. 

A pupil of Veisen's, Tetsai Sencho, called also Kichiro, 
Seich^i and Sogetsuyen worked in a stylo very like that 
of his master’s later prints of women He lived at 
Yedo, Reigan-]ima His dates of birth and death are not 
known, but lus output must have taken place betw’een 
the years 1830 and 1850 

Similar in style and date is the work of another 
artist, Kwasentei Tominobu, of whom we have no 
mformation, but who evidently belongs to this group 

Somewhat earlier than Ycuen, but on the whole 
closely akin to liun m method, was Shimsen, a pupil 
m the first place of an artist of the Chmese School, 
Tsutsumi Term, from whom he derived lus earliest artist 
name of Shunnn Later he worked under Shunyei, and 
then used the signature Kash^ai Shunsen, his oivn name 
being Saiju’o. He lived at Yedo, first at Kojimachi, 
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Kaizaka and later dimng the penod Bunkova 
(a d 1804 17) m the Shiba quarter of the same atj 
at Nakamonzen machi • Dunng this tune his pnnapal 
engra\er Yamada}^ Sanchiro , and among other 
work, he gained espeaal credit bj his illustrations to a 
romance Gengoro Bunna bj Tosai an \amboku After 
some time he moted to Shunmei machi also m Shiba 
ga\e up the making of colour prints and de^oted 
himself to the painting of porcelain Hi? siife w’as a 
clever vvTiter under the name of Gekkotei Shoja The 
date of his death is unknown Katsukawa Shunsen 
signed his earliest productions Shunko but is bj no 
means to be confused with Shunsho s pupil of that name 
These prmts are veij graceful more in the stvle of 
Kiyomme than of anjone else Aftenvards he has a 
good deal m common with keiseo Hl» landscapes arc 
notable and are referred to elseubere 

Both 'keisen and Shunsen produced some good two- 
sheet prmts arranged in hasittrakake form ivhich nerc 
actuall> mounted and used as kakemono b> the common 
people The Museum possesses a number of these which 
form exceedmgfy effective decoration 

Kumsada s pnnapal pupil v%-as Takenouchi Sokiii 
(or Munehisa) also called Utagawa Koclioro and 
Baichoro At first he signed himself Baido Kununasa III 
but in Ka>ei 5 (ad he mamed lus masters 

daughter and then assumed his name Kumsada II He 
died in Mciji 13 (a d iSSo) on the 20th daj of the 
7th month at the age of fift>-cight and was buned at 
the Komio Temple at Kameido Hls work is better 
than that of some of his contcmporancs but docs not 
show to advantage b) reason of the detenoraUon of 
prmting m his day Ho sometimes signs Kummasa 
pupd of Kwachoro 

* IVints dated 1S06 1S07 and 1811 l>et^n noted m icerat 
Sale Catalogues 
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Most of Kumsadv’s pwpils •icem to have settled in 
Osaka, and arc noticed m the chapter dealing with 
that sdiool They can generally be identified by the 
prefix “ Sada," whicli is the token of their training 
Among those who remained at Yedo, Sadahide maj 
be mentioned Mis owm name was Hashimoto Kanejiro, 
and he also signed Gountci, G6kuran«ci, Gokurantei, 
Gokuran, and Gofutei Sadniude made some verj' fair 
landscapes witli battle scenes, and his work generally 
IS good of its class lie li\cd first at Kameido, near 
the Tenjm Temple, and then at Atakamacln in the 
rnkagiwa ward, Yedo, and )lhii.trated a numlier of books 
—particularly a child s strsion of the //oA^c;I^^^n by Bakin, 
in collaboration witli Kunisadi. Kunitsuna, Kumteru, 
Kunimasa (III ), Kumtoshi, and Kunitaki— wJucJi was 
published m 1849 He was still lisang m 1863 

Sadashige (Okada T6shir6), alluded to above, under 
his later name of Kunucru, was by no means an unskilful 
artist He died on the 15th day of the lath month, 
Meiji 7 (ad 1674), aged forty five jcais 

Kunihisa was also a pupil of Kunisada and mamed 
the third daughter of his master He lived at Yana 
gisliima, and used the secondary signatures Icliinusai, 
Ipposai, Ichiunsai He collaborated with Kunisada in 
the making of broadsheets and the Museum possesses one 
speamen, m which the latter drew the figures and tlie 
former the scenery which was done m Kunisada s 
sev enty ninth year (a d 1864 the year of his death) 
Kuniliisa must not be confounded with Utagawa Kuni 
hisa-]o, a female pupil o! Gosotci Toyokuni and a rare 
example of the adoption by a woman of this craft A 
specimen of her work is also in the Museum Sada uta 
a female pupil of Kunisada is not represented 

Another pupil was Kumchika (Arakawa Yasohaclu), 
who made the last portrait of his master, from which 
we learn that he was twenty nme jears of age in the 
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j<r\r 1864 He must ha\c h%cd for a considerable time 
after that date and his output was large 

Kuni5oshi also left a number of di-ciplcs «lio con 
tmued to work in ^«lo Tliej bear the final dii.->\l!able 
of their masters name as a mark of distinction 
'\oshitora was one of thise a natiic of \edo in 
i\ljjch oty he clivdt at Sakaboshi Mafsiikaira-cho He 
made a good manj prints of military scenes m the 
stjle of hii master working until tliirtecn jears after 
the latter s death under his own namt coupled with 
the signatures Icliitnosai or Ivtnchuro Kis owai name 
was Tatsugofo At the end of this time howe\er he 
for some reason discarded lus old connection and 
henceforth signed his work Mosai 

\osIitoslii (\os!iioka "Vonjciro) who aM signed 
Gioku*o-ro Oso Ikkav-aisai and Kwaisai was an adopted 
son of Tsukioka Vssai He was an artist of con 
siderable power and imagination and forms a con 
necting Imk between tie old makers of colour pnnts 
and those now working in Japan among the latter of 
whtm he held quite the foremost rank* He died on 
the qth daj 0/ the 6th month 0/ Ver;i ss (a.d zSg*) 
and was buned at the Sempuku Temple at Higashi 
Okubomura in ^cdo His later stjle has the ment of 
mdependence of the old stereot>T 5 cd formula: into which 
the designers of colour pnnts had fallen Uiough it 
recened scant ] istice at the hand> of a decadent school 
of printers who used German amline colours 

"^odiifuji CNishiniura Fujitarc) was a designer of 
nuhtarj scenes and battle pieces He also made prints 
for doU s dresses and so gamed U e nickname Te-asobi 
(tojs) His other signatures were Iclubosai and Ipposai 
\oshikage hied at Yokohama and pamted prints 
and objects speciall> for export 

• \oae Noguch "iosl tc>slu /» Japan Soc eti Trans 'N.ll 
P 143 
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Yoshitsuja {MankicJji, IcJiiycisaj) was the son of a 
basket-seller, and lived in the Honcho ward of Yedo He 
made book illustrations as well as pnnts, and about 
the penod Kaj ei ( v d 184&-53) is said to have been 
a competitor of Kuniteni m the making of Ichtumztm 
(single page of print) 

Other pupils of Kuniyoshi were Yoslnkuni (Jukodo, 
Shunkodo, Tojokawa) , Y^oshikazu (Icliijusai, Icliikawa) 
who Ii\ed at Otobane m Yedo and was at work m 1853 , 
Yoshichika (Chokaro, Ikkeisai) , Yoshiliaru (Ichibaisai 
Chokaro) , Yoshimon (Ikkwosai) , Yoshunune (Isshusai, 
Shosai) , Yoslusato (Idii>6s.ai) , Yoshitsuna (Ittosai) , 
Yobliitaki (Icinyotci) , Yoshitsum (Isscisai) , Yoshi ume 
(Ichiydsai, Nakajima Tosuke), a native of Osaka, and 
several of even lesser importance The names giv en abot e 
in brackets are actuall> found on pnnts by them in the 
Museum collection 

Yosh& Chikanobu, a pupil of Kumclnka, was alive 
and stiU at work in 1902 Some few of his early pnnts 
are m the Museum In those of the present time he 
has to some extent adopted the manner of Utamaro 

Clukamatu and Chikashige are probably pupils cdso 
of Kunichika Chikamaro is a \ery different personality 
for he IS identical with Kyosai the last and Ohe of the 
most mteresting of those artists of the Ukiyoye who 
were of the first rank 

Ka’wanabe To-iku Kyosai (Shojo or Shofu) was born 
in 1831 on the 7th day of the 4th month at Koga, in the 
province of Shimosa * As a boy he worked for a short 
time under Kuniyoshi but received his chief artistic 
traming at the hands of Kano Tohaku soon however 
reverting from the traditions of the Kano School to the 
wider and less restneted manner of the Ukiyoye In 
his early dajs Kvosai used the signature Chikamaro 

• Strange E F , T1 e Art of Kjosai In Japan Soc ety 
Trans \I p 263 
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and as remarked abo\e his productions of this period 
are formal and ^\^th little suggestion of the style lie 
afterwards used with so great effect Kyosai attamed 
celebnty at an earlj age and dunng the penod of 
ferment which culminated in the rexolution of 1867-68 
he was three times imprisoned by the authorities of the 
Shogunate for the political offence of cancatunng them 
After the assumption of^power by the present emperor 
a great congress of painters and men of letters was held 
at which Kyosai was present He however found 
enough to laugh at in the new state of things and lus 
caricature inspired bj fins event brought him agaui 
into the hands of the police He died in 1889 at tlie 
end of a wild hfe of turmoil and dissipation — midways m 
trouble but al vays happy 

M Gurniet and M Regamey nsited Kyfisai in 
1877 and have given us a pleasant account of tlie artist 
as well as an excellent portrait of hum • And in his 
own book Ktosai Gwaden be has himself left his auto 
biography and illustrated it wnth sketches of amazing 
humour and force the most noteworthy of which from 
our point of view are those sliowmg him at work This 
book was published at Tokio in 1887 it has four \ olumes 
two of which are deioted to a lustory of Japanese punting 
and two to the life of the artist all illustrated by lumself 
under the name Kawanabe Toyuku The text is by 
Uriu Masakazu * 

Kjosai I as generaflj been said to ha\e been 1 pupil 
of Hokusai but so far as actual teaclung or eien avowed 
studj goes this statement is without foundation That 
he IS to be classed mth Hokusai above all the other 
artists of his school 13 undeniable His artistic qualities 
closely resemble those of that master his independence 
of tradition Ins wonderful facilit> I is realism lus 
humour and in no small degree the teci nique that he 

• IromenadM Jipona»>es i83o 
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adopted m lus paintings at tim(» He came too late 
to make many good pnnts, but some few are to be 
found %shich show refre^ing onginality The Museum 
possesses several which illustrate his laned methods, 
that reproduced bemg perhaps the most delightful, as one 
of Shoki the Demon queller is the strongest — and very 
reminiscent of his early master Kuniyoshi Kyosai also 
supplied a good landscape to a figure by Kumsada II 
(E 10337 — ^ sheet hanging picture But in this 
case the student wall find more satisfaction in accepting 
him as a pamter, and studying the fine original drawings 
of fairy tales and illustrated proverbs, and studies in ink 
which the Museum is so fortunate as to possess Kyosai 
illustrated several books besides tliat named above, the 
best perhaps bemg his Yehon laka kagami, Illustrations 
of Hawks, 1870, Kyosat Guafii, 1880, K}dsai Mangua, 
1881 , and K^osai Sutgua, 1882. 

The art of colour printing has by no means died in 
Japan Dunng the early years of the Meiji period 
It touched Its lowest point, when the designs were the 
merest travesties of the old work, though still keeping 
some remote semblance of its traditions, and the colour 
was crude, cheap and muddy Still the engraver ne\cr 
quite lost his cunning and the last score or so of jears 
has seen a substantial and not unmentonous revn al 

The charactenstics of the modem colour prints are 
such as clearly distinguish them from the older work 
In subject, there is a wider range in general clioice 
though the two mainstays of the elder artists, the drama 
and the Yosluwara, no longer fumish any appreciable 
number of designs for this purpose We have, indeed, 
pictures of women but they are the pleasant women of 
every'day life The heroes of history are still favoured 
and the fairy tales and legends supply a large proportion 
oi ideas to the artists Oi pure landscape there is httle , 
but It enters largely into compositions Ml the same, and 
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the treatment of flower; tree# and such like natural 
features is more common and more realt>tic than before 
The old Comentions of drawing the figure ha%e also 
jielded to realism under the direct influence of European 
methods of instruction note more or less practised in 
Uie schools and studu^ of Japan The engrav mg remains 
notable though not «o bold and sigorous as of old The 
block IS cut wth less depth and more littleness though 
not with less precision so far as the reproduction of the 
artist s drawing is concerned The colours show an 
lmp^o^ ement on the last bad stage but do not approach 
Uiose of the good penod 

Tliej ire all European m character if not m actual 
ongm and are worked with a transparenej quite foreign 
to the old metl ods Still the result considei^ b> itself 
Is often far from despccabk and <omenme$ approaches 
real excellence though alwaj-s with a tendency to slight 
perhaps daint) prettmcsS rather than the old tmle 
force and beauty Ttie process of declme and renval 
can well be seen m the work of '\oshitoshi mentioned 
aboie whose long life embraced the whole penod from 
the tune when the ancient traditions were still compara 
tuelj clo^ly foUowed until that which saw tlie new 
school fimJj established In his case freedom from the 
fetters of ibe former pro\ ed a diatinct gam m the matter 
of design for his later work «how» more mdindualitj 
more resource and more imsgwatiOD than most of hi> 
earlier prints on the stereotj'ped hnes. One must regret 
that he could not have doeloped m these respects while 
some of the old punters were araiiable though as he 
m common with his felloxrs had to make what ivouJd 
sell that was hardlj possible under the old conditions 
to anyone with much less independence of diameter 
than Hokusai possessed 

Of the actual men of the daj one need do little 
more at present than gi\e their names Toshikata is a 
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pupil of Yoshitoshi, and himself has a pupil of promise, 
Kiyokata His work is delicate, and when not disfigured 
with European ideas, it is quite good Jliyagiwa 
Shuntei (Itsujin) nla^ be a descendant of the old Mij agawa 
family, and sometimes signs also gio^tn (man of leisure) , 
a hint, perhaps, that he wishes to detach himself 
somewhat from the professional colour print maker 
Shuntei is one of the most successful of the modem 
men in his treatment of landscape, and he secures as 
good a technical rendering of his designs as do any of 
his fellows Gosai Toshihide, also a pupil of Yoshitoshi 
and a follower in subject of Kumyoshi — and Tomioka 
Yeisen, are of the same school as those before named , 
but Ogata Gekko is an adherent of the Shijo School, 
which includes the best of the recent naturalistic painting 
of Japan Gekko is an artist who is not without official 
honour in Japan among painters He has been awarded 
medals and has himself served on juries of recent 
exhibitions of Japanese paintings — a fact w orthj of note, 
for it illustrates a considerable change of idea as to the 
social place of the colour print designer 
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Japanese colour pnnts devoted to landscape form a 
class apart in the art of the Morid There is nothing 
else like them neither in the highly idealistic and 
often lovely abstractions of the anstocratic painters 
of Japan nor in the more imiiatiie and it must be 
said more meaningless transenpts from nature of 
Furopean artists Tlie colour pnnt as executed by the 
best men of the Japanese popular school occupies an 
intermediate place perhaps thus fumtshuig a reason 
why we Westerns so easily appreciate it Its imagery 
and sentiment are elementary m the ejes of tlie native 
cntic of Japanese high art Its attempt at reahsm are 
in hi!» ejes mere evidence of aulganty On tie other 
hand these very qualities endear it to us We can 
understand the first without the long training in 
symbolism wl ich is the essential of refinement to an 
educated man of the extreme East And the other 
cl aractenstic lorms m ovr ejes a leading recommen 
dation In si ort the landscapes of artists such as the 
Hiroshige approach more closely to our own standards 
and are thus more easily acceptable to us than anything 
else in the pictorial arts of Oitna and Japan while they 
1 ave all the fasanation of a strange technique a bold 
and indaunted coniention and a superb excellence of 
composition not too remote m prmaple from our owm 

Tl e Japanese treatment of landscape derives jts 
ongin from that of the edasstcal Chinese painters In 
the colour pruits of the second half of the eighteenth 
century it generally appears as an accessory only thougl 
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Toyohani, Shigemasi and Sekkio did interesting pioneer 
\sork m pure landscape Such are the methods employed 
by Konusai, who is the first maker of mshiktye to use 
natural forms with distinction, and of Shunsho, especially 
m some of his rare snnmono Used simply as settings for 
figure subjects, the treatments of landscape by Kiyonaga, 
Kijomine, and especiiJly Shunsho, are worthy of study, 
as steps in the development which was proceeding 
Toyokum I , in some of his early work, followed tlie same 
lines , while that of Toyohiro and of Hokusai approaches 
more closely to the Chmese School The student will find 
the work of the fonner worth close attention, inasmuch as 
to him IS possibly due the culmination of this branch of 
the craft in the person of liis pupil, the first Hiroshige 
Toyohiro was a master of composition In colour he is 
sometimes weak, and his figures are -small and placed 
wth too casual a judgment Aforeover, he is too ^nUy 
dependent for his atmosphenc perspective on those curious 
bars, generally of rose pmk, which nm somewhat arbi 
tranly across many of the landscapes of the popular 
school , and, being derived m the first instance from a 
well-known effect of morning and evening mist soon 
became a mere tnck to get the different distances of a 
view into proper relationship with each other In 
the Views of the Sjx Tamagawa a fine set of halt 
landscape half figure subjects in the Museum, his colour 
IS good and unusu il the use of purple and green being 
quite remarkable for such work as this The large 
figui-es m this set hardly belong to the landscape, but 
on several of the plates wall be seen smaller subordinate 
passages which are in Toyohiro’s ordinary style But it 
is reasonable to suppose that it was he who gave lus 
pupfl the first lead m the direction of landscape, which 
the latter ultimately followed to ends so magnificent 
Shunran made a cirnoits set of the I'tews of Lake Biwra 
(OijJi Hakkei), cleverly arranged compositions, quite 
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simple and small coloured diiefly mth pink and green 
“ind each pnnted in a circle on a background of solid 
black on which is i poem m white cursu e characters 

Of about the same period are an early set of small 
Views of Yedo by Hokusai of nhich the Museum 
possesses three (the full set consists of eight) (E 23-25 — 
1902) These are all to be considered together though 
the drawing (especially of the foliage) of the latter is far 
the best 

Utamaro devoted his attention almost entirelv to 
figure subjects but he produced one marvellous set of 
designs of plants and insects and a few remarkable 
landscapes Of these some are without distinction as 
for example his Yodo Castle on the Yodo River 
(E 12823 — SS) but on the other hand the picture of 
moonlight from Ktogilsubo (1789) executed entirely in 
monochrome is full of power and shows that in the 
practice of the traditions of the classical school this artist 
was by no means beneath contempt Hokusai has been 
more full} referred to m another chapter (Chap VI ) 
But in this place it may be convenient to offer some cnti 
asm of this class of his work as it appears to the writer 
His greatest senes the Thirty six Views of Mount 
Fuji consi<!ts without exception of masterpieces — but 
they are masterpieces of conception— stupendous effects 
of composition executed wath unfailing boldness and 
directness of line In this senes Hokusai is working 
toivard Japanese ideas but m his oivn cheiractenstic 
style His colour is almost entirely subordinate the 
symbolism is alwaj’s in evidence and the sweep of Ime 
that highest cntenon of excellence m Japanese eyes is 
to us at all events superb No one can fail to appreciate 
the intense mdividuality of this work which perhaps 
more than any of his other efforts has gamed for him 
his reputation m Europe The Waterfalls and the 
Famous Bndges rardy reach tius level In certain 
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other prints, notably “ Illustrations for Children of the 
Hundred Poems " (E 182— 99), and the " Views of the 
Loo-Choo Islands *’ his colour has much more to be 
reckoned with Originality again is strong m these 
designs, but as pure line Mork they are less striking 
Tins deficiency is to some extent redeemed by the bold 
contrast of colour — hght blue and bright red, for instance, 
m one, and deep blue and bnlliant orange in the other 
The figures, too are always of importance, and generally 
suggestive of a kindly humour But in landscape, as in 
other branches of art, Hokusai stands apart , a strong 
man filled ivith the very soul of art, and happily gifted 
with means of expressing the emotions aroused in him 
by Its innumerable phases 

But It IS the first Hiroshige who laid down the lines 
on which these makers of colour pnnts, who devoted 
their attention to fandscape, were henceforth to proceed 
And although there are stiU certam doubtful points in 
the meagre accounts of his hfe and work, it is at last 
possible to clear away a few of the confusions and to 
present at least a suggestive outlme of the man’s career 

Hiroshige was the son of Genyemon Ando a hereditary 
fire official in the service of the Shogunate Government , 
his family name being Ando During lus boyhood he 
was also called Tokutaro which name he changed to 
Jiuyemon during the middle pt,nod of his hfe and later 
to Tokubei * 

Tlie authore of “ Masterpieces of the Ukiyoye School ' 
state definitely that he was himself a subordinate official 
m the same service as his father , and that the )ourneys 
which pronded so many of his subjects were undertaken 
in this connection He resigned this post in 1823 

He IS said to have shoivn great artistic talent even as 
a child and there is a Japanese story that when young 

• E F Stringe The Colour pnnts of Hiroshige in Japan 
Society Trans IX p 114 
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he gamed his livmg by maUng roadside pictures with 
«and ot different colours while the first account we have 
of him IS a record that a certain Loo Choo man who 
visited Japan when Hiroshige was only ten jears old 
noted as one of the wonderful sights he saw a sketch of 
the procession of the Korean Envoys entering \edo m 
1806 that the boy had made with all the skill and abiUtj 
of a full grown draughtsman 

Hiroshige s father appreciated this early promice and 
in the first place applied to a Kano artist Okijima 
Rmsai to give him lessons He appears to have worked 
with this artist (who had himself been a police ofiiciilj 
until his fifteenth year when he applied to be admitted 
to the studio of Toyokum I but that great artist had 
then no room for another pupil and was obliged to refuse 
him U'hat the consequences would have been had he 
been able to comply with this request it is impossible to 
imagine but the event proved that in one direction at 
all events the younger man was the stronger persomlitj 
By the friendly offices of a bookseller however Hiroshige 
was received into the studio ol Toyohiro who with 
Tojokuni had been \ fellow pupil of Utagaw’i Tojolnru 
After tlie death of Toyohiro (m iS’S) he began bu'imess 
on his own account adopting and assisting liis misters 
grandson Tojokuma having meanwhile chosen 1 name 
whtcli si ould signify to all the source of its training 
bj its construction out of tint of Toyohiro He wis 
formally -uitlionsed by his master to take the name 
Utagiwi Hiroshige by a dipl ma dilcd 9th March iSra 
winch IS still preserved m 1 pavute collection it Tokyo 
At this time Ik. found tint there was no market for 
the pnnts in the new stvle wlncli he had already begun 
to develop the public refining to look at inytling but 
portraits ol actors and dramatic scenes in the manner of 
Toyokunr so he migrated from Yedo to Kioto where 
he published a set of views of the old Imjicrnl aty 
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and its neighbourhood However he soon returned to 
\ edo and under more favourable auspices began to issue 
prints of landscape which soon became so popular that 
even the son of the great Toyokuni himself Gosotei 
Toyokuni found it worth while to imitate hun in a set of 
\aews of which one is reproduced in the present volume 
In Yedo he lived for most of his hfe at Ogacho 
but towards the end of it at Tokiwa cho and then at 
Nakabashi Kano Shim michi He died in the year 
Ansci (a D 1858) on the 6th day of the 9th month 
at the age of sixty two and was buned at Asakusa in 
the Togaku Temple at Kita Rfatsuyamacho receiving 
after death in accordance wth Japanese custom the 
name Issei Genkom Tokuo Ryusaikoji He seems to 
have been of a kindly nature with a great love of 
humour and some literary culture He was always fond 
of tl ose little poems embodying with some pretty fancy 
a play upon words of the nature of a pun which are 
so popular among the Japanese and among other 
ivork of the kind he illustrated one ivell knoivn 
collection relating to his faxounte Tokaido the Tokaido 
Ulashtge Indeed one of his own poems of this sort is 
preserved the last he wrote when the hand of death 
alreadj lay upon him It may be translated I have 
left my brush in Yedo for now I go to the West to a 
country of different landscapes 

Hiroshige II made a colour print portrait of his 
master when the latter died and a fine statuette m 
wood IS also in existence 

Before Hiroshige died he had in addition to Toyo 
kuma adopted another son at first called Shigenobu* 
(not Yanagawa Shigenobu) but who succeeded to the 
name Of Hiroshige 11 m January 1859 The Museum 
contains pnnts by s/gned Icbij-zisss Sbigenobu 

•Mr J S Happerfirstident fiedH ro^hige II vjthSl genobu 
Sale Cat June 1909 
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This artist worked with him ind closel} mutated hi> 
stjle and it is to him tliat inan> of the prmts lutherto 
assoaated with his master should be ascnb^ p'irticularl> 
those upright single-sheet panels m which some con 
spicuous object appears in the foreground He also 
used the signature ‘ Ichmusai Hiroshige tlie first of 
winch names had been sometimes used bj Hiroshige I 
but had been for some time discarded bi him He 
marncd Hiroshige s daughter but come \cais after the 
death of his mister fell into some unnamed disgrace 
He was compelled to Iea\e "iedo and abandon bis name 
settling at Yokohama under that of Hirochika II But 
I have never seen any prints thus signed Me died m 
l86g in his 44th jear 

Another pupil and adopted son of Huoshige I was 
Ando Tokubei whose first artist mme vv-vs Shigemaca 
(of course not to bo confused with Uie earlier and far 
superior man of that name) He worked for a lime as 
Hiroshige III but on tJic di*gnce of the second of the 
name he married the divorced wnfe of the latter and 
cucceeded to the title Hiroshige IJ He hv cd to a great 
age and only died in Veiji 27 (v D 1894) 

The distribution of the great miss of pnnts bcanng 
the name Hiroshige among these three artists w bj no 
means in easj task for it is certain that before the 
deith of the first of them the two elder at all events 
collaborated to a considerable ectent and a good minv 
landscapes must have been thus produced the designs 
for wlucli were based on sketclics bj the master and 
worked out bj a pupil under his cupcnision ‘still there 
IS little diflicultj m allotting to Hiroshige I the laiid'Cipcs 
whicli were executed solelj bj lam His treatment of 
the figure is jierhaps tJic safest guide in this operation 
He drew it with more care than did cither of his pupils 
with more humanitj and rcahsm often with a dutinct 
torch of humour and with more than a suggestion of 
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the style of Hokusai Hiroshige 11 as a rule made liis 
figures smaller and more perfunctorily , his compositions 
are far inferior , and he displays a great lack of onginality 
and invention , Ins best work being traceable to a use 
of sketches left by his master He had some skill as a 
painter . but little, apart from Ins master’s influence, as 
a designer of colour prints 

The finest work of Hiroshige I is generally in smgle 
sheets, arranged honzontally But he made several good 
compositions of larger form, which are very uncommon, 
but certainly represent him at his best Among these 
may be specified a magnificent view, m shape of a 
kahewono of Saruhashi, in the mountams of Kiso, a 
hanging bndge joming two high cliffs above a torrent, 
and with a great distance seen beneath it under the full 
moon Another of similar form is “ Kisop in Snow, ’ a 
scene m the same distnct There are also by him, 
examples of tliree sheet compositions arranged both 
lertically and honzontally, the Museum possessing one 
of the latter, the favounte subject of Tra\eUers crossing 
the river Oi,” on the ToKaido road 

It IS the latter subject which supphed Hiroshige 
with the motive of liis most famous publication the 
Go;i< saw Tsiigi, or ‘ Fifty three halting places on the 
Tokaido,” the old route of travellers from Yedo to 
Kioto Nothing in Japan except Mount Fuji has been 
more often pimted than this anaent way between the 
two capitals of the country, and no artist has done 
Its magnificent scenery better justice than Hiroshige I 
Tlie full senes contams fifty five plates views of the 
two cities being added to those of the fifty three stages 
of the road , and there are also m existence seven early 
pnnts which were re-cut with variations Tlie greater 
part of the set appeared m 1834 and thus takes early 
rank in the order of HircKhtges work, among wluch it 
IS generallj accounted the masterpiece Tlie blocks were 
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pnnteti until tlie> were quite w<m late impressions 
hawng consequcntlj blurred outlines and sometimes faults 
of register and colouring whidt easilj distinguish tl cm 
Tlic} lia\e alv> Ijctn re-cut for quite late editions 

It would take too long to enlargi, on the beauties 
of this set Thej form an encj clopa*dja of Japanese 
scencrj and the inadcnts of the road drawm mth 
unfailing humour greatlj add to the charm of the 
danng and cffectu*e rendenng of the different landscapes 
Pcrliaps the most famous of tlcm is tlie Rainj day 
at Shono in which a group of traselleis piotected by 
native rain-cloaks of grass arc toiling up a mountain 
pass Hiroshige I made many other sets of views of the 
Tfikaido varying in size A number of tl cm arc more 
or less represented m the Museum Tins and other senes 
of landscapes were the direct result of the artist s personal 
observaitions Several of Ins dianes and skct<^ books 
arc still in existence rccordmg the simple but exquisite 
notes he made of subjects that appealed to him and 
this was the matcnal winch he afterwards worked up 
into colour prints 

One of our ihustratioas is taken from another smaller 
senes of views vlich if not so well known is m the 
opinion of many cntics even more beautiful tl e Omt 
Hakket or Eight Views of Oral (Lake Biwa) These 
are more delicately coloured than most of tl e Tokaido 
set and conceived with great simpliatj and refine- 
ment They form a dehghtful rendenng of the subject 
seen from the eight points which Japanese tradition has 
from tune unmemonal deaded to be the best Their 
titles may m tins case be given at length 

They are (i) The Autumn Moon from Ishiyama (2) 
Lingering Snow on Hirayama (3) The Glow of Evening 
at Seta The Fvening Bell at Jliidera (5) Boats 

• The greatbr part of 1st Edition was published by Se kakuclS 
and Hoje d6 jo ntly the later pnnts by the latter only 
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sailing home to Yabase, (6) Bnght sky and breeze at 
Awadzu, (7) Ram by night at Karasaki, (8) Wild Geese 
alighting at Katada The illustration of these subjects, 
invariably the same, is not confined to pictonal art 
tliey are found on objects of lacquer, metalwork, and 
pottery The Chinese had a similar senes 

Hiroshige I made many sets of \’ieivs of Yedo and 
the neighbourhood A correspondent m Japan informs 
the author tliat he has collected examples from no less 
than thirty-five different senes, and there are, doubtless, 
others still to be noted Views of the six Tamagawa, 
eight of Kanazawa, and ten of Kioto may also be 
mentioned 

Although neither is landscape, two classes of broad- 
sheets may be mentioned here, one the well known 
set of twenty different kinds of fishes, made apparently 
in competition with those anonymous drawings of similar 
subjects that were turned out in such large numbers 
during the first half of the nineteenth century , the other 
a number of sets of compositions of flouers and birds 
m the narrow, upnght form. These, called kwa cho, are 
always well composed, and are often extremely beautiful 
and decorative in appearance They are most useful 
for designers Hiroshige I said, by one Japanese 
authority, never to have painted m the ordinary Ukiyoye 
manner This however, is maccurate, as several prints 
of female figures, rather like those of Yeisen, are to be 
seen in the Museum and are undoubtedly by him As a 
curiosity, mention may also be made of three prints 
made as advertisements for a dealer m inlaid shell work. 
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Hiroshige s landscapes are le^ stnUng than those of 
Hokusai but the influence of the former is undeniable in 
some instances Wule the latter compels our admiration 
by his ongmal composition and superb and unexpected 
line the former is more dependent on mass of colour 
and the effect of far seen distance No one renders a 
diminishing distance, with its -almost mfiiute sugg^tions 
better than Hiroshige His composition is rarelj forced 
and m spite of a selection of subject wluch la anj’tliing 
but conventional his picture comes easdj and con 
vincingl} to the e>e As a rulo he lajs little stress on 
the foreground His point of new is almost alwaj'S 
from above and at a great height , so tliat there are 
no strong contrasts of focus , and so great is hi» skrll 
tliat the use of large details in order to put lus middle 
distance and background mto tlieir proper perspective 
was never necessarv to him though in later work, where 
we suspect the collaboration of Hiroshige II tlus end 
was sometimes gained b> the ugly introduction into lua 
picture of the legs, of a horse a great tree trunk or some- 
thing of the sort seen quite close to the observer 

e are inclined to look on this tnck as one of the 
characteristics of Hiroshige II who moreover, rarely 
equals his master either m colour the management of 
aenal perspective or the drawing of the figures He made 
or influenced tlie greater number of the later upnglit 
prints of ordinary dimensions, although in some of the 
best known senes he was probably simply expanding 
sketches or compositions by his master such as urc 
contamed m some volumes of ongmal drawings by the 
latter m the collection of Mr Arthur ^Iomson An 
instance of this is to be seen in the View’s of Noted 
Places m the Provonces of Japan published in 
(C 4421-4488 — 86) which although probably by the 
second man throughout la full of traces of work by the 
first In another case we have definite evidence for the 
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introduction to the Hundred Views of Mount Fuji 
issued m 1859 expressly states that though the senes 
was not published until after the masters death yet 
he himself made most of the designs the work being 
completed by his pupils Hiroshige II made hoiiever 
several oblong piints closely following his masters 
manner but alwaj'S noticeably mfenor thereto One 
pnnt by the first has an histoncal interest for it is a 
memorial of the famous aisit of Commodore Perry and 
his squadron of the Umted States Navy to Japan in 
1853 It IS a view of Uraga bav and in the foreground is 
one of the boats of the fleet flying the American flag 
on which the stars are blue 

Hiroshige II made a considerable number of prints 
of uomen and some of actors Later prints are like 
those of Yeisen and Shunsen and without distinction 
The date of his abandonment of his name and calling 
m Yedo is unknown but it must have been after 1863 
m which year he made to special order a three sheet 
pnnt of portraits of the actors and musicians employed 
at the Bungobushi Theatre Yedo m commemoration of 
Its foundation before the year 1609 and continued 
existence for a certain period of at least two hundred 
and fifty fi\ e years Tins pnnt (E 3927 — 86) funushes 
the best entenon for the separation of his Ukiyoye work 
from that of his master and of his fellow pupil 
Hiroshige III 

In igi8 on the 60th anmversary of the death of 
Hiroshige I a memonal exhibition of Ills work arranged 
as far as possible chronologically was held at Tol^o 
The catalogue^ contains valuable information on the 
subject and the mere fact that this honour has been 
paid to one of the colour pnnt artists is a significant 

‘ Catalogue oi the Memonal Hxhib t on o{ H roshige s orks 
on the 60th Ann versan o£ h s death Comp led and published 
bj S Watanabe (Ukiyoye Assoaat onj Tokyo igi8 
(OSS H 
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tribute to the re action on Japanese opinion of the 
estimate of the artist s merit formed m the first place b> 
Furopean critics 

Tlic men named Iliroslnge \sorked in conjunction 
«it?i Kuntsada Kuniyosht and ethers sometimes 
supplying the landscape to the figures and sometimes 
making figure subjects for senes of \shich other artists 
made portions It is probable that the third did most 
of the subordinate work for the lancUcape is quite 
infcnor to that of Hirosluge 1 and II who maj have 
joined with (m these instances) Kunisada and Kunijoshi 
in sudi productions as the Famous personages each 
with one of tin. Hundred Poems (C 4641 4740 — 86) 
and the Illustrations of Female Cliaracters each wth 
reference to one of the stations of the Tokaido (D 4584“ 
4640— S6) To Hiroshige HI are to be attributed the 
Thirty throe pictures of the Benevolence of the Goddess 
Kwannon in wlucli both Kunisada I and Kunisada II 
assisted as of course the cancatures and other prints of 
obviously quite late date 

Hiroshige I ilKislratcd several books among winch 
are 1 ehon Tebikigttsa Primary introduction to Pictures 
of Flower and Fishes for Chddreu (1848) Slosfoku 
Gualsu a set of designs and two senes of cursive sketches 

(1848 50 1851) 

Keisai Yeisen made a considerable number of admir 
able landscapes working in a tree and effective style 
The best in the Museum are a picture of fishermen 
catching fish by means of trained connorants around 
whose necks nngs are fitted to prevent their swallowing 
the prey and a view at Kiogoku Bndge which has 
something m common with drawings by some of our own 
artists The first named is notable for an mgenious use 
of shows and reflections The landscape backgrounds to 
a set of the Trvelve Scenes hum the Drama Chushingun 
by this artist are broad and simple in style and quite good 
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Yeisen also made a set of " Waterfalls,” in imitation of 
those of Hokusai, and he completed a senes of ” Views of 
the Kisokaido ” (Eastern Road), contnbuting twenty-two 
designs to the forty-eight made by Hiroshige I , whom 
he IS said greatly to have influenced 

After Hiroshige I returned from Kioto and began to 
gam popularity for his landscapes, Gosotei Toyokimi 
attempted to imitate him with a considerable amount 
of success The Museum contains several of this senes 
of prmts, whidi are quite good in colour, though hardly 
up to the level of Hiroshige in composition In them 
are cnide attempts at the drawing of reflections 

Simnsen is- responsible for a senes of landscapes, 
slight, but quite distinctive in colour, green and rose 
pink being the charactenstics of the scheme used In 
these, figures play a pronunent part, although not so 
much as to dominate a clever suggestion of outdoor 
effect, got with the simplest of elements An almost 
mvanable convention used by Shunsen is the dehmitmg 
of his sky a little below the top of the print, with a 
branched or broken bar of red , in this case a mere 
tnck, though a pretty one, to help the distance The 
composition is always very simple and generally follows 
parallel Imes 

Utagawa Kumnao drew a few landscapes of full size, 
rather coarsely pnnted, but having a certain force and 
some feeling for arrangement The best are a set of 
four Shik) NO Meisho, illustrative of the seasons of whicli 
two are m the Museum as well as a third. ' Gathering 
Shells at Low Tide,” of the same character Although 
It IS not a landscape, strictly speaking, mention may be 
made of a three-sheet pnnt representing a group of girls 
being earned bodily or on btters across the River Oi 
by coohes — a really excellent pnnt, and the best possible 
example of Kumnao 's powers 

One would have expected from the pupils of Hokusai 

H2 
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a considerable production of landscapes and that of a 
high standard But although many colour print makers 
tried their hands from time to tune at this class of subject 
none seem to have been able to persevere m it bejond 
the publication of one or two senes with of course the 
exceptions of Hiroshige I and II It is to be supposed 
that although these with Hoku ai were able to direct 
tl e public taste in this duection they did it by sheer 
force of their genius and that there was never any real 
desertion on the part of the common people of their 
favounte subjects — the drama and the women of the 
tea houses and Yosluvvara 

Hokkei among Hokusais pupils made some very 
interesting essays in landscape His treatment of it m 
siiru/iono is always good and in Shokokn il/rii/ia— a series 
of famous views m different provinces — he shows a cOn 
siderable trace of his masters influence especially in 
colour and the drawing of the figures His composition 
IS weak This set is of unusual dimensions 6} inches 
high only bj 14J inches wide One of the subjects 
represented is an European ship of old and curious ng 
salutmg as she passes the hill Inasa at the entrance to 
Nagasaki Harbour (E 573 — 99) 

‘^hotei Hokuju a fellow pupil with the last made 
some extraordinary attempts to draw cloud* and shadows 
His view of Riogoku Bridge Yedo (E 1427 — 98) is a 
curious instance of this The figures are tmy and hardly 
dimmish for a considerable distance from the front of 
the scene but each has its careful bttle shadow and so 
hav'e tlie bridge the houses and the boats Hokuju 
made an attempt to get the bndge into perspective but 
failed badly his sky is a quamt attempt at realism 
Tins pnnt is less of a success than any it was expen 
mental and the artist was hopelcsslj out of hi* depth 
amid metl od* un*mted to his art In Yenoshima 
which le proudly labels Ukt^e (perspective picture) the 
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perspectiv e is fairly accurate , and the result, as one 
would expect insignificant beside those obtained by the 
frank conventions of Hokusai and Hiroshige, who both 
understood perspective enough to know when to disregard 
It Hokuju was at his best in such a view as the 
" Saruhashi ’ (Monkey Bridge) in Koshu Province, one of 
those wonderful old timber constructions stretclung over 
a ravine, which so delighted Hokusai This is treated 
in a broad simple style, \vith no European affectations 
sa\ e the clouds — and these unreal enough to be not quite 
out of scale 

Hokusui made a senes of One Hundred Views of 
Kioto which are stiff at times, and generally of unequal 
merit Here and there, however, he gets a good atmos 
phene effect as in the rainstorm dnving down on a 
procession crossing a bndge (E 5001 — 86) The Museum 
has only five of the senes Gakufei and Shunfei also 
produced good landscape 

Hasegawa Sadanobu comes rather within the school 
of the Hiroshige for his landscapes follow somewhat 
closely the methods of the second of that name WTien 
they are well pnnted which is b\ no means always the 
case they are quite mentonous The Museum possesses 
his best set, the Onu Hakkei (Eight Views of I^ke Biwa) 
which, though small are quite pleasant and good in 
stjle and colour and also a portion of a larger (but 
not full sized) senes the Hundred Views of Osaka The 
drawing of the figures in the last named set is peculiarly 
reminiscent of Hiroshige II but some of the colours are 
crude Gountei Sadahide fellow pupil wath Sadanobu 
produced some interesting topographical prints generallv 
of large size, and inth ^ght attempts at pictonal effect 
One of the best of these is a thi^ sheet (at least) subject, 
‘ The Buddhisl Temple Hmiguanp, at ^^saJeusa ” 
(E 12148 — '86) In this the great sweep of the curved 
roof IS fmeh shown and its dignitj heightened by the 
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compintive insignificance of its surrounding and of the 
procession of ^cry small but \erv ccremomous human 
beings make so little a show beside the huge edifice 
Tlie blrds-c^e \new of Yokohama (six sheet T 12x51 
— 86) IS interesting if onlv for the obviously European 
\ isitors seen in the streets Among hts landscape work 
on ordimn lines, Sadahidc made a set of Men’s of the 
Tokaido gnd one of \ lews of the ^\ estem Provmccs 

Yoshijuki a pupil of Sadajoshi and an O-'aka man 
produced a senes of a hundred news of that cit\ «ludi 
dioiild ha\e a great deal of ment at their best judging 
from the fi\e which alone arc found in the Jfuscum 
Two of these a flight of wild geese in the ram and a 
cluster of sparrow’s fluttenng round the fmial of a temple 
are really excellent but the others are not so good 

lumijoahi drew a senes of \ieirs of \edo m 
the old stjle but without much dehcac> His later 
work watli signs of European influence is strong and 
ongmal in design and shows incidental!) a much better 
treatment of landscape Of the same generation 
mention may be made of a pretty senes of the Eight 
\iews of Lake Biwa bj Kumj’asu ^rnoll m site 
(9 X 6J inches) 

Alanj other artists tned their hands at landscape 
The Tokaido senes especially became a mere formahtj 
m the treatment of which there is nothing to choose 
between a whole group of men mainly pupils of Kuni 
>oshi Ichijusai Yosbikazu is one of the best of these 
His Tokaido with humorous scenes would often be 
excellent but for the figures He made also two sets 
of \ lews of Yedo '\osbitora deserves a note for his 
cunoiis pictures of London and Pans and the absolute 
disregard of truth which those inventive compositions 
display in the grouping of details He made a large 
bird s-ej e view of the Tokaido m mne sheets and 
another set of the Mewa in the stereot\'ped lines 
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This last stage of decay m landscape baw all the 
beautj beaten out of them bv mere formalism The 
conventional signs arc inseited by which the landscape 
IS to be identified and a procession introduced into the 
picture to help out the composition and as a rule that 
IS all Of this nature besides that of the last named 
are the Tokaido senes by Yoshitsuya Yoshunune Yencho 
Kunitsuna Kuniteni and even Chikamaro who under his 
better known name of Ivjosoi did work so much more 
able and personal TJie Views of Osaka by Yoshitaki 
and of the Tokaido by Yoshitoslu may m conclusion 
be mentioned as supenor to the productions of the artists 
last referred to 

The student of this class of prints will find it instruc 
live to refer to another style of treating landscape by 
the use of colour pnnts wlnrh is exemplified in vinous 
Japanese books published dunng the earlv part of the 
eighteenth century In these the view taken is broadly 
impressionistic and the colours ire light and merely 
suggestive the work followmg the methods of Chinese 
and Japanese painters to a far greater extent than do 
any of the colour pnnts An excellent specimen of this 
stjle in the Wuseum is Ktochu no yama by Hosai 
published in Yedo m 1809 and others worthy of 
reference arc 1 tiso AfetsJio D uye a compilation by 
Kwaiyen illustrated by Sciyo in 18-36 and Ichiro 
Gwafu by Yasluma Ichiro perhaps somewhat earlier 
in date 
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Tlie Japincsc of the lower ^ocjil orders have had for 
man\ veir^ the pleasant custom of commemorating 
special events b> sending to fnends i certain kind of small 
print wrought with special care and gencroll) inscnbed 
wath an appropnatc poem These are pnnted m colours 
bj the same process as the onlmara colour pnnts of 
winch thej are indeed but a refined <levcIopment Tliey 
arc almost in\ anably smaller in size and m the making 
of them ii found a more liberal u>e of metallic colours 
— gold silver and bronze TIic paper is of a better 
average quolitv and gauffra^e the heightenmg of por 
tions of tin. design bv extreme pre&surc giving them 
an extraordinary relief and sharpness is resorted to very 
often this device being employed to invest plain as 
well as coloured parts of the print with a pattern The 
Japanese sav that the highest reliefs were obtained by 
riibbmg mth the pomt of the elbow It is certain tl at 
some m trument harder and better defined than the 
baren must have been used for ui the Japanese colour 
punting of old davs the press was never dreamed of 

Between tl e sunmow (a word meaning «imply 
something punted ) and the broadsheets there is also 
found to be an essential and important difference of 

plan In the former the drawing rarely covers the whole 

ground the accompanying te-xt havmg a value too great 
to permit of thil Indeed the pnnt may bear but a 
small group of svmbohcal objects or even a single spray 
of flowere What is essential is that the symbohsm shall 
be supreme and thoroughly suited to the occasion and 
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to this end a most channmg and almost endless vanety 
of devices has been used in itself a fine testimony to the 
poetic imagination and play of fancy which seems innate 
in the meanest native of the Land of the Rising Sun 
By far the greater number of sunntow are found to 
have been issued literally as New Year s cards The 
celebration of the New Year is one of the most thorough 
and most delightful of Japanese festivities At that time 
the Ship of Good Fortune with its of the Seven 
Gods of Good Luck and its Cargo of Sacred Treasures 
IS supposed to come into port the Manzat dancers go 
about the streets speaal food is prepared and special 
decorations of good omen are hung up as well as special 
prayers offered by the devout and conjurations are 
made against all sorts of Oin or enl demon* It would 
take far too long to mention even the chief of the designs 
pnnted on surtmoiio for these days The Gods of Good 
Fortune their Slup and Cargo are of course frequently 
utilised The animals representing the year of the 
cycle furnish another fruitful source of suggestion — thus 
Hokaisai made a surimono commemorating a visit to 
tile Temple of Kamcido Yedo on the ist day of the 
year of The Hare (E 157 — 98) Flowers again are great 
favourites as are such toys as the shell game and 
battledore and shuttlecock Or popular heroes like Kato 
Kivomasa Yoshitsune and Benkei the Soga Brothers 
or some of the Hundred Chinese Famous Men are quaintly 
depicted in glowmg colours always with some subtle 
allusion to future happiness 

But sttninom were made for other purposes than the 
adornment of festivals Many have been brought into 
being by specially succ^ful meetings of clubs of artisans 
or tradesmen at which the aimpetitive making of poems 
wns the attraction Others again notify the birth of a 
son a mamage the retirement of a man into a Buddhist 
temple or one of the many changes of name in wluch 
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a few fine examples, very rarely met with In the next 
generation we find specimens by Utamaro — the Mnsenm 
has two (E 4003, 4004 — ^1902) very early in date, mth 
different styles of formal flower arrangement for subject 
— Toyokuni I , by whom also two prints can now be 
referred to in the collection, a portrait of the great actor 
Ichikawa Danjuro (E^ 163 — ’98}, and Kaneko of Omt a 
heroine of the thirteenth century, stopping a runaivay 
horse (E 4915 — ’86) , a number bv Shunman, whose 
designs are mainly based on flowers , and a most dainty 
senes, exceptionally small in stre, by Hokusai, the first 
of the immterrupted succession produced by that great 
artist throughout his long life 

The latter are pnnted generally m three colours only, 
green and rose pink being the prevailing hues , and the 
human figures are drawn in the style of the Ukiyo-ye, 
but with remarkable delicacy They are catalogued m 
full by M Edmond de Goncourt who has also been 
able to date most of them by the symbols interwoven 
into the design, so they need not be referred to at 
greater length in this place It only needs to note that 
the earliest, so far known placed in the year 1793, is 
signed Mugura Shunro and represents a young water 
Seller, seated on the yoke which serves to carry his pots, 
near a piece of furniture with pots and pans It was 
issued as an invitation ticket to a concert on the occasion 
of a cliange of name by the musiaan Tokiwazu Mozitayu 
Later suriniano by Hokusai are generally larger in size 
— about S| X 7 J inches Tliey are, more than any of his 
other work, earned out on the same lines as those of 
his contemporanes but with a distinction of drawing 
and perfection of composition attained by few others 
The Museum contains a fair number, representing each 
penod , and among the signatures on them are to be 
found the ^ollo^vlng, m addition to his best-knowm name, 
Tamekazu, Ukiyo, Kako, and Katsusluka Taito 
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It IS morco\cr to certim of Hokusais pupils that 
we must look for the onij pnnts of tlu5 kind tint arc 
worlliy of licing phced in the first rank wth those of 
tint master and among them Gakutei takes the first 
place \ashima Gakutci was known bj manj names 
Ills personal appellation was Onokiclii he painted as 
Taiko WTotc (for lie was disttngimlicd also in literature) 
under the signature Honkaw-a no Taro and also u<ed 
those of Shinkado and Haninobu II wlule as a humorous 
poet he callctl himself of kiuzan He was bom at Kasu 
migaseki \cdo and hard at \ihombashi Sakamoto-chft 
and 0 <lenma-cho He \asttod Osaka and stayed there 
for some time learning painting from Tsutsumi Sliujei 
Afteiaiards he stiidud under Hokkci and tlen with 
Hokusai himself Professor \nderson states that he was 
a pupil of Katsukawa Shunsho but I have been unable 
to trace an\ authontj for this Tlie dates of his birth 
and death have not jet been ascertained but his wrk 
belongs to the first forty \ears of the nineteenth centun 
His book illustration is worthy of mention and the 
Museum possesses a wlume of landscapes pnnted m 
colours Saiisut Guajo publisl cd at N agojai Full siied 
pnnts by him are \erj rare the Museum includes the 
fine senes of landscapes published at Osaka in 1838 
Si\ View^ of Tempozan all signed Gogaku But 
his siirtmotu) are 1 is best works and of them examples 
are often to be met with These are executed watli 
great delicacy and alwa\s pnnted with extreme precision 
and superbly coloured Often he employs with great 
elTect a diapered background lightly tinted as in the 
set of courtesans each with emblems of one of the Taoist 
Sages of which the Museum possesses four (E lar 122 
124 i'’ 5 — g8) Other subjects deserving note are those 
taken from legends of historj or fairj tales as that of 
N. Tobosaku stealing one of the peaches of longevaty from 
the deitv Se obo (E 17S — 98) the Princess Kaga 
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ascending to the Moon (from the Taketon Monogatan 
(E 590-99) or the Chinese Emperor and YoUlu the 
woman for whom he left his throne playing together on 
a flute the latter (reproduced m colour in the Tomkinson 
Catalogue) probably the finest pnnt Gakutei ever made 
havnng m its sentiment and tlie beauty and finish 
of its details quite an extraordinary kmship \vith the 
English pamtmgs of the Pre Raphaelite School 

Gakutei left one son Gokei whose reputation on 
Japan as a painter equals that of his father (see p 40) 
Next to Gakutei m ment in this class of work one 
would be inclined to place HoLkei another pupil of 
Hokusai — indeed in Japanese estimation his best The 
private name of this artist was Iwakubo ICmyemon and 
others used by him were Hatsugoro Saiyen and Kiosai 
(not the later artist of that name see p 87) He was 
dso called Uoya i e fish seller for that was the trade 
he first followed servmg espeaally the house of a 
Matsudaira Daimio At this tune he lived at Yedo 
at Samegaliaslu in the Yotsuya Ward but after a 
wlule he changed lus residence to Nagaicho m the 
Asakusa Ward and became a painter first studying 
under Kano Yosenin Masanobu and then under Hokusai 
from whose work his paintings can sometimes only with 
difficulty be distinguished 

Hokkei published a book m mutation of the great 
work of Ills master and called it Hokkei Mangwa as 
well as a senes of illustrations to the Lives of the 
Hundred and Eight Heroes compiled by Tanekiyo and 
issued in 1856 He ne^er painted actors and died on 
the 9th day of the 4th month 1850 aged either 70 or 
71 >ears His tomb is at Aojama m the Rippoji and 
on his monument is the inscnption Grave of Klyenrojin 
Hokka He was an able artist he delighted m study 
of cveiy kind he had m his own liouse several 
thousands of books 
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The surtmono of Hokkei are closelj akin in stjle to 
those of Hokusai s later jeais fine m colour, and where 
figures are introduced tliej are draivn with more actuality 
and less convention than is generally found in work of 
lus sort His colour indeed is alwaj"s good , and lii» 
subjects have the usual range but with such a strong 
personal fia%our as shows more clearly than does the 
work of any other of his class how thorough ivas his 
recognition of the fact that the change of trade from 
that of fish hawker to that of artist imphed no altera 
tion of soaal standing Thus taking the specunens m 
the iluseum QiUection alone we find two in which his 
eaiher calling suggests the theme One (E 4746 — 86) 
has a jar ^vlth a Tai fish , and another with a hawker 
selling Ha.c fish (a «ort of gob>) the results of his first 
fishing m tlie New Year 

Other pupils of Hokaisai who produced sunincMO were 
Teisai Hokuba who made a feu charming prmts in hi> 
masters first style Nanyosai Hokaiga the designer of 
several which are broader in treatment than usual and 
liavT! fewer of the general cbaracfenstics of siirttnono 
and more of the paintings of the school and Hokunuo 
one of the Osa)>a artists These are elsewhere referred 
to at greater length as is also Yanagawa Shigenobu 
Hokusais son in law by whom a set entitled The 
Hundred Beauties is worth particular notice Shinsai 
and Isai are kno^vn only by their sunniono but 
some of these are by no means rare Tlie circuni 
stances under which this name was handed on to hmi 
by Hokusai ha\e been already set forth His family 
name wtis Hanjuo Masayuki and hia other artist name 
Riunukio In the case of one print by this artist 've 
have the name ot tlie engraver and printer who collabo- 
rated with lum — ildtsuiuko 

Of the same period but in style more closely 
approaclung to that of Yeizan are three prints in the 
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Museum Collection of Yoshiwara women at different 
sea-sons of the >eir (C 147-149 — 98) signed Harukawa 
Goshichi No biographical account of this artist has 
yet been published but I am now able to give some 
slight outline tliereof His family name was Kamiya 
Kamesukc and he was also called Rosbii under which 
signature he made a few stirwtono He was bom at 
Yedo but at the end of the period Bunkwa (a d 1817) 
he moved to Kioto At Yedo he had worked under the 
painter Harukawa Yeizan — not the colour pnnt artist 
He had a reputation as a pamter for the fineness of 
his line m the drawing ol portraits of actors ^nd made 
a few sumnono which have the same quaJttv in a very 
marked degree mdeed their delicacy is quite extra 
ordinary The dates of his birth and death are unrecorded 
The last of the artists who made a speciality of sitnmono 
and deserves notice for the quality of his work is 
somewhat later tlian any of the preceding Suiyodo 
Kakio Hanzan was a pamter of Osaka who in addition 
to prmts of the ordinary dimensions made several of 
much laiger size about 15^ X 21 inches His work 
dates from about 1840 to i860 and is broad and effective 
if somewhat coarser m execution than that of his pre 
decessors One good example may be mentioned The 
old bamboo cutter %vith the baby pnneess of the moon 
from the Takeiorx Monogatan Niho another artist of 
the same period with a decided gift for landscape 
worked m a similar way and is responsible for an in 
teresting vieiv of the Castle of Osaka from Sakura no-miya 
But many of the colour pnnt designers of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century produced examples of 
this delightful art The iluseum contams several 
specimens by Kunisada all bdongmg to his later years 
and in the style cliaractenstic of that penod Keisai 
Yeisen is the maker of an mterestmg senes Women 
in the characters of the Seven Gods of Good Fortune 
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(E 132S3-13287 — ’86) and another nlucb gi\es a prett> 
frank exposition of hu own pursuits ‘ The hero Asahina 
drunken with wine (E 13282 — ^’86) , and Sadakage 
made one pleasant fancj a "Peasant woman leading an 
o\ laden %nth fuel listening to a nightingale smging beside 
a waterfall ’ 

It should also be mentioned that the ITti^etnn possesses 
some excellent specimen^ of original wood blocks for 
snnwOTto including eicaraples by Gakutei and Hokkei 
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Tlie history of the art of wood engraving in Japan 
goes back to a very remote period M Terncn de 
Lacouperie, in his *' Ongm of Chinese Civilisation ” 
(1894), says that “ Htatig fwng styled Ktn io, first pnnted 
books about A n 330 at Tdieng tu " The art was thence 
introduced into Japan, probably by way of Korea, and 
dunng the period a d 764-779 the Empress Shotoku, 
"in pursuance of a vow, ordered a million small wooden 
toy pagodas to be made for distnbution among the 
Buddhist temples and ntenastenes of the H’hoJe coumry, 
each of which was to contain a dhlrant out of the 
Buddhist Scripture entitled ‘ Vimala nirbhasa Sutra ’ ” 
Tliese texts were printed on paper, eighteen inches m 
length and two m width, from plates of either wood or 
metal There is no doubt that among many forgenes a 
number of originals still remam, sufliaent to prove the 
truth of the statement Earlier than this we have in 
the Nt/iongi — one of tlie two chronicles of Early Japan 
— a record dated in tlie 3rd month of the i8th year of 
the Emperor Sujun Tenno (a,d 6ro), to the effect that 
" The Iving of Koryo (Korea) sent tribute of Buddhist 
priests named Tam clihi and Pop chong. Tamclihi 
knew the five (Climese) classics He was, moreover, 
skilled m preparing painters colours, paper and mk ” 
The same work also has several references to the paintmg 
of pictures d\inng the seventh ointury of our era 

The earliest books were what we call block books, 
tc, they were printed from engraved blocks of wood 
instead of from type This practice, which was universal 
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until tlic last ft-w ciccadeb, "ukI is still much favoured is 
the cau-^ of the existence in Japan of a scliool of fac 
simile wood engraving which has never l>ecn surpassed 
in any other country 

Although the term sun hon (printed booh) was used 
in A D 987. \\c have no authentic record of the prcxluc 
tion of one luitil AD 1172, when an edition of the 
‘Seventeen Laws appeared — the earliest Japanese 

book of which nny record exists ’ • Dunng the next 
two hundred jears other books were published ^ome 
having a few rough wood-cuts but while the firs 
k-nown Chinese illustrated book known the Ku-anym 
Siilra appeared in ad 1331 and the Koreans pro 
duced several during the fifteenth century the history 
of Japanese book illustration begins with the 
Monogatin issued m A D 1608 a dite to be noted in 
connection with a tlieory put forth below After t us 
illustrated book* become more and more frequent ^ 
the practice of colouring the cuts by h ind v/as of en 
adopted but so far is present research has gone 
colour printing in Japan begins with 1 senes of two 
hundred patterns of kimono (the outer robe worn ) 
women) dated 1667 f of which the second volume is m 
the Jluseum These are printed m at least four colours 
only one of which is used on each plate namely b ac 
olive green red and blue Of course as these colours 
are used singly it cannot be claimed that the r»u 
IS colour pnntmg m the ordinary sense of the term B>i 
the mere employment of coloured inks is a step of grea 
importance from vvluch tlie full achievement was a 
natural and easy development 

Amved at tins pomt it is possible to give a fu 
description of the Japanese method of making colour 

• Sato V (E ) On the Early H stor> of Pnnt ng m Japan 
Asiatic Soc of Japan Trans Dec x8Si 

t A Chinese colour pnnt of 1625 has been recorded 
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pnnts which arose m the course of the next century, 
and has been continued without essential change to the 
present day 

To begin with the design was made by a painter, 
generally of low degree (see p 4), who made his first 
drawmg in black with a brush held vertically and 
loaded wth pigment on thm ‘=emi transparent paper 
{mtnogami or gampishi) This ivos passed on to the 
engraver — always another individual — who pasted it 
face downwards in order to overcome tlie difficulty of 
reversal on the block of soft wood — of the sakura (a 
species of cherry) for choice This block was not cut 
across the grain as are those of European wood engraveis 
but parallel thereto m the stjle of Albert Durer and 
lus contemporanes In order to make the drawmg dearly 
visible in its new position tlic paper was oiled or even 
scraped with a knife until every line became quite 
distinct and the engraver followed the design through 
out Nvith a knife held m the right hand and guided 
uith the left so as to mark out the uhole composition 
with cut Imes The superfluous wood was then removed 
by a senes of straight and curved edged chisels not 
differing greatly from those employed by European car 
penters and the drawing thus left in bold relief It will 
be seen that this process has always absolutely destroyed 
the onginal so that the claims made on behalf of certain 
drawings which at one time or another have come into 
the market of being the onginal sketches of this or that 
pnnt arc entirely without foundation Sucli are of 
necessity either copies or traemgs But the Museum 
possesses several sketches which arc certainly unen 
grayed designs and show how the draughtsman worked 
Before passing on therefore attention may be called to 
a pecuhanty of some note Tlie thm paper used made 
correction impossible by the ordinary methods Tlie 
Japanese artist therefore re-drew the portion of lus 
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composition that he wished to alter and pasted it over 
the old work probably making a traang or clean cop> 
for the use of the engraver Examples of tlus procedure 
will be found in the valuable sketch books of Kumyoshi 
now in the museum (D 1144 1173 1194 1210-89) 

The completed block furnished the key of -the whole 
and supphcd the black outlines of the entire picture 
From it proofs must have been taken on one of whicli 
the artist indicated each colour to be emploj-ed and 
these agam provided the engraver with the means 0 
making a set of additional blocks — a separate one for 
each colour Over prmtmg although sometimes resortc 
to was very rare and for all ordinary purposes may 
be Ignored , 

At this point the co-operation was needed of a third 
person the pnnter whose process a singularly intcrc^uig 
one differed m almost every respect from those used in 
Europe In the first place his colours m the form 0 
a fine powder were placed dry upon the block and there 
mixed for use with thm size made from nee a brush 
somewhat similar in shape to tliat used by our white 
washers being employed for the purpose The nee paste 
not only fixes the colours but is found to give them a 
peculiarly bnlhant and pure quality The paper is made 
from the inner bark of die yoimg shoots of the mulberry 
tree cut in the wathy stage It is of great toughness 
and also 1 as the power of absorbing mk or colour to a 
considerable degree without blumng — anotl cr factor 01 
ligh importance m the production of tlie result It ** 
first damped bv means of a brush to an extent hardly 
definable but fixed by the skill of the craftsmen and m 
this state is laid on the top of the block on winch the 
colours have been carefully arranged delicately 
when necessary or even if the effect require it wiped 
dean away In this latter process the gram of the wood 
IS often made to appear so as to furnish a suggestive 
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texture ^\Ilich may help the design A notable example 
of this IS a print by Hiroshige (E lo — ’97) The actual 
impression is taken by rubbing the’ upper (and, of course, 
reverse) surface of the paper upw'ards with a circular 
movement, alternating from nght to left, with a pad 
called the baren, consisting of a disc of hempen cord, 
wound flat-wise round one of its ends, fitted into a socket 
of paiier and cloth, and the whole enclosed m a sheath 
of bamboo leaf, of winch the ends arc gathered up to 
form a handle The prints arc, as finished, hung up on 
lines to dry. Accuracy of register is secured by the 
simplest means, a cross cut in the wood at one comer, 
and a line on one side , the mam reliance of the pnnter 
being on a wonderful perfection of craftsmanship 

In a three-sheet pnnt by^Ulamaro. two sections only 
of which IS in the Museum, and an imitation of it by 
Kunisada, winch is complete, the whole process of 
engrav mg and pnnting is clearly displayed : though, 
following the fasluon of colour-pnnt makers, the workers 
illustrated are all women instead of, as was invariably 
the case in fact, men Herein may be seen the first 
cutting, the finishing of the block, gnndmg the tools, 
damping the paper, and m a side room the equipment 
of the colounst — brushes, pots of pigment, and block on 
a low table with a baren lying beside it 

The colours used were, during the best period, mineral 
and v'egetable substances, pretty much the same as our 
own A list of them is given by M Regamey,* which 
may be summansed as follows — 

Taniago, clear yellow (egg yolk) 

Toka, dark chestnut 
A t, dark blue 
Kusanoshtrn, lettuce green 
Yamabuku clear orange 

* Rigainey T ' Japanm Art and Industry English trans 
lalion by M F and L I. Sb^on, 1893 
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1 ubam mastic white (siilphur dtpo'it) 

To no-Uuchi Ml\cr white 
Chat \rrmihon 
7 atch i red brown 
Siwit black 
Z?cMi rod 

In Ki )sai s Ixxik a full description of the palette ot that 
painter is nleo giien It is remarkable that blue wa-' 
hardlj used before the end of the iSth centurj 

As a general rule the ground of the composition i^ 
furnished bj the natural colour of the paper ‘^me- 
timcs howcaer this is found to be of a deep brown 
which IS perhaps the result of a stain But one notices 
frequenth that the arti«t has felt the neccssitj of forcing 
the high lights to a greater pitch than simple printing 
would gi%e and has aclueved this by ttc ii5c of m 
additional printing whicli coaers all the background— 
jellow being most frequentlj met with though a silver} 
uneaen grej was also employed with telling effect b) 
Toaokum I and men of his «^hool Some fine print" 
called kira\t of this period are on a specially thick 
paper powdered wath mica du»t 

The Use of metallic powders was cliiefly confined to 
the siinmono (see p no) and prints of the Osaka i:chook 
those mainlv used being gold silver and a greenuh 
bronze In the former we see the art of printing 
at Its highest stage of technical excellence The rcgisttf 
IS marvellous In all Japanese colour prints it is secured 
by simple guides cut in the block— a cross at one corner 
and a line at one of the opposite sides In many of the 
ordinarv broadsheets this may not be alw-avs precisely 
accurate mdeed there are sometimes reasons for con 
eluding that a softness of outline was deliberately 
procured by avoiding a too exact adjustment But 
one never finds the variation of a hairs breadth in 
siirvnono 
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Jn addition to tiic bJocks for various colours, an effect 
of blind printing ij;auffrage) was often secured by the 
use ot an additional printing from .a clean block, and 
by this means a relief of surprising sharpness and dura- 
bility was procured. A Japanese story is that the extreme 
forms of this were made by nibbing off the impression 
with the point of the elbow instead of the baren ; a 
possibility which fails to astonish among so many other 
evidences of almost incredible handicraftsmanship. This 
is made use of for diapered backgrounds, patterns on 
textiles, or even to take the plice ol extreme delicacies 
of drawing. In such cases it could not, ol course, have 
been produced by the artist in his original design, and 
its CMstence, tliercfore, implies some superintendence by 
him of the actual process of pnnting 

Dunng the last half of the nineteenth century, the 
use of crapc-papcr became common, and the process of 
its manufacture is so ingenious as to ment a description 
m some detail. The paper used ivas of the ordinary 
kind, and the print made in the manner already described. 
A number of prints are then damped, and tied round 
a fixed cylinder of smooth wood, on the upper and 
uncovered end of whicli a collar works up and down 
by means of a lever so as to bear ivitli a considerable 
amount of force on the edges of the bundle of pnnts 
The working o! tins compresses them inwards When 
this process has been sufficiently applied in one direction, 
tlie bundle is unfastened, the pnnts re-arranged relatii ely 
to each other on a definite system which brings the 
other edges in turn under the collar, the whole process 
being repeated until all the pnnts have thus been treated 
at practically every possible angle The final result is 
a crape-like quality of the paper, and its reduction in 
superficial area to a small fraction of its original size , 
every detail of the design being preserved m a most 
remarkable manner, while the quality of the colounng 
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IS mudj impro%c<l As an instance of this the t^^o pnnts 
in the Museum bj Kiimtsuni (n 10431 — 86 and 
2470J 2) maj be referred to They are both from the 
*iame blocks and if the smaller one were damped and 
carcfullj rolled out it would resume the proportions of 
the greater In tins connection it may be pointed out 
that most old Japanese colour pnnts maj quite safclj 
1)C «oaked in water m some of the more modem ones 
a crimson lake imported from Europe i» however 
hable to nm to some extent exam when great care is 
exercisctl 

One or two points arc worth bnnging out in con 
nection wath the colours used Tlie kcj block was 
almost but not quite alwaj'S pnnted in black Utamaro 
however occasionallj used a fine red for his outlines of 
faces* and other undraped portions of tJie figure and 
Shunman followed lus example m at least one superb 
specimen m the Museum (E 34 — ipo*’) Dunng the third 
quarter of the nineteenth centurv a marked deterioration 
of colour IS found due to the importation of German 
pigments a particularly offensive vaolet being one of 
the most charactenstic faults of this penod The colours 
were then applied wathout much discnmmation or taste 
and although the engraving itself hns never quite lost 
its quality for about thirty jears the pnnts prod iced 
are not comparable in technique wath their predecessors 
After about the jear 18S0 an entirelv new class of 
colouring is met with Aniline colours are now used 
almost without exception and the result is a greater 
transparenej of tint the old opaque manner of rauang 
the pigments having been quite abandoned The result 
Is pleasing and has a facile dehca<^ but withal gives 
a s iggestion of cheapness and weakness from which the 
older prints are entirely free In other respects the 
technique of modem prints tanains unaltered 

The old colours are now almost unobtainable m 
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Japnn Kyosai the last of the great Ukiyove artists 
treasured some small fragments during Ins whole life 
He would show them with pndc to pupils and friends 
explaining that he rcscracd them for some special great 
occasion which he still awaited But lie never found 
It and to the day of his death could not bnng himself 
to use them 

Tlic old prints fade and much of the tone admired 
bj some amateurs has been thus caused Tlieir fading 
however is quite harmonious The colours keep their 
proper relation to each other to a surpnsmg degree 
This IS not the case with those m whicli European 
pigments have been used These fade also more rapidlj 
and to a greater extent but much more unequally so 
that while some mellow to a quite pleasant sohness 
others persist m all their vulganfy to the utter de 
struction of the composition The paper also deepens m 
tint to some extent under the influence of light and 
exposure to the atmosphere but as already pomted out 
the extreme brown tones met mth are probably due to 
artificial means or to tlie effect 01 charcoal braziers 
on pnnts mounted on screens in living rooms 

Plants were made as a rule m a few standard sizes 
a dimension of about 14 x 10 inches either vertically 
or honzontally arranged being the most common 
Other varieties were the hosoye small narrow prints 
as a rule portraits of actors hasinrakake (panel pictures) 
longer compositions with less width in proportion to 
their height sometimes m one sheet and sometimes in 
two placed one over the other Examples of these are 
about 22 X 4^ inches m size Occasionally agam two 
sheets of the common dimensions were used in the same 
way and both these latter lands were roughly mounted 
on rollers m vnitation of (hanging pictures) 

the paintings of the wealthier ctiss and so used by the 
common people The Museum possesses a number still 
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in this condition TJie sizes of the s«ri)«o«o have already 
been given 

Compositions often occupied more than one sheet 
the usual arrangement in this case being of three or 
five though especially at Osaka two and four sheet 
prints are by no means infrequent Sometimes si\ or 
eien seven sheet pnnts are found This practice is said 
bj Captain Bnnkicj to have been introduced b\ Kijonaga 

1775 One example of a rare arrangement of a six 
sheet print (by Toyolaim I ) has already been mentioned 
tl is consists of two sets of three placed one over the 
other Some of the landscapes arc of three shee^ 
arranged honzontallv Colour pnnts were also made 
for fans and designed to a shape speaally suitable for 
this purpose The Museum lias some fine examples of 
this nature by IIiro«higc Ivunisada Kunijosli etc 

To pnnts coloured by different processes specific 
names are given Thus those tinted by hand ifspeaiUy 
m vellow are termed ian^e with lacquer colours 
urisltye early prints tinted in red only iKUiyf A 
special method of pnnted colouring in blue blue and 
red or blue red and green m imitation of Chinese 
porcelain colours has several times been referred to 
those in blue are termed atzt rt 

From the earliest tunes of the art pnnts were dis 
tnbuted through booksellers whose names or seals often 
were engraved on them The relationship of tl e makeis 
to these publishers was generally that of workmen to 
their emplojer Sometin es as m the notable cases of 
Utamaro and Keisai eisen the artist wus actually 
boarded by his publisher although this does not appear 
to have been a general rule Sets of pnnts were some 
tunes issued part by one publisher and part by auotl er 
It IS probable that tie engravers and cspeaally the 
pnnters act lally worked duectly for tl e pubhsJier 
It IS comparatively rare to find them names on a pnnt 
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but there ire instinccs i\hcre it specified tint the 
same mm uas Ixith publisher md printer thoiujh none 
hi\e So fir liecn noticed wlicrc the former i\is ulen 
licil -with the enqrncr Hus irringemcnt is doubtless 
re ponsible for the dccidcnce of colouring noticciblc m 
the mnctct.nth ccnlurj Tlic publishers under stress of 
competition must hi\c welcomed the cheipcr foreign 
pigments ind used them without consulention for the 
artist s feelings in my degree In cirher times the 
litter would probiblj Ime exercised some supemston 
o\er the pnntcr or it leist have ipprovcd his work 
though there js no record of my definite rehtionship 
between them Indeed the silence of the Japanese 
histonms on the subject of the engraver is one of the 
most curious md to us unaccoimtible fcitun*>* of the 
whole problem At fac stmite reproduction the Tipmcse 
engraiers hue been — indeed are — perhaps the most 
skilful in the w orld But they seem to ha% e been looked 
on as mere meclnmcs and the whole irt to hi\c been 
utterly Ignored m i country where ill the other irtistic 
crifts ha\e alwij’s liccn held in 1 igh esteem Of course 
It must be said tliat their work was entirely mechmical 
There was neier my ongiml engnving in Jipm md 
not e\en the latitude for interpretition such as was 
allowed to or taken by tlie British wood engravers 
of the sixties or the Amencans and French of the 
generation that foHowefl them The irtist made his 
design exactly to the smillcst deliil is it wis to be 
reproduced md tlie engriver hid only to cut it on the 
wood line for line md point for point How well he 
did tins even in recent years can ho seen in the Victoni 
and Albert Museum wl ere an original draiving for 
Kono Biirci s Book of Birds is exhibited side by 
side with proofs and blocks In tins cise the drawings 
were preser\ed hiving been copied for the purposes of 
the engra\er fortumWy inasmuch as they furnish 
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undennble evidence of the amazing skill of the latter 
For in spite of the intervention of tlie copjist it requiris 
a dose scrutiny to tell which is the drawing and which 
the pnnt In this place it maj be worth while a^n 
to mention that the Museum also possesses a nurater 
of onginal blocks as well as a complete set of blocks 
working proofs tools and matenals 

It IS by no means infrequent to find on the prints o 
the nineteenth centurj an addition to the sien^turc to 
the effect that they were made by speaal order One 
would imagine this to impl^ that the giving of a dirert 
commi^ion to the artist was at that time suffiaently 
notable to be wortliv of record and consequentlj t a 
moat of his work was undertaken at the instigation of 
the publisher onlj This view is supported bv the 
inscription on the pnnt mentioned in Cliapter 
which celebrated the visit of Kumsada to 0>aka 

We owe to Mr J S Happer* the first indications of 
the true meaning of v-anous seals found on a number d 
colour prints chieflj from 1842 onward:* but as point 
out by Mr S Take also occumng occasional!) on eirl er 
examples These are Censors seals circular in sliape 
and current from the jear above-named until 
when an aratame (exammed) seal was substit ited 
Such seals had reference to certain sumptuary 
issued b) the Shogun s government restricting the pub- 
hcation of the sale or purchase of single pnnts of actors 
courtesans geishas and such like being detrimental to 
morale and these restrictions had no doubt a direct 
mflience m the popularisation of landscape subjects 
wluch were free from the stigma of immoral t) 

Happer also mdicated the use of date seals which tliough 
not confined to the above period were then most free!) 
u«ed and have been of great service m workmg out the 

• Sale Catalogue of the Happer Collection Sothebj W Uonson 
& Hodge Part 2 1909 
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chronological sequence of work Major J J 0 Bnen 
Se\ton* has very thorouglily explored the possibilities of 
tins discovery and his valuable essay on the subject 
gives a full account of it 

The artist frequently used a seal, as well as his 
engraved signature, and occasionally the publisher did 
the same But the latter more often had a device, some- 
times symbolical, sometimes an abbreviation of hi> 
names, cut on the block Examples of these abbreviated 
renderings have been given in the chapter on the O^aka 
Scliool, and other instances can be seen in the Catalogue 
of Japanese Pnnts m tlie Museum 

Tlie Boston Museum of Fine Arts possesses a com- 
plete set of tools and materials used m the production 
of colour prints, which are fully described and illustrated 
in a report by M Tokuno, with comments by the late 
Mr S R Koehler, m a paper published m the Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution United States National 
Sluseum, iSg2, page 221 The similar collection now 
acquired for the Victoria and Albert Museum, should 
be of great service to the many artists in this country 
who are attempting to work in this fascinating 
medium The possibilities of European artists suc- 
ceeding in the practice of the process are now fully 
proved and follovvmg the pioneer work in this country 
of Professor Morlcy Retcher and Mr J D Batten, a 
number of British artists are now producing excellent 
colour pnnts by the use not only of Japanese methods 
but of tlieir tools and other accessones The Sluseuni 
contains a good representative senes of this work which 
IS rapidly developing a character of its own, quite free 
from any attempt at mutaticm of Japanese ideals 

Reference has elsewhere been made to the illustration 
by Kokvisav oi aba. d ba pwb\»btT, tbe: xitib known 

• Sexton J J O Bnen The dating of Japanese colour pnnts 
from 1842 In The Studio Ivni p 313 1913 
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Tsutaya We may supplement tlus by an account of a 
portrait* of another equally famous bookseller, Yeijudo, 
whose impnnt is met with at least as often as that of 
tile former This was executed by Toyokuni I , and 
represents Yeijudo seated before a singin^-desk, inth a 
No dance fan, a pleasant indication of his favourite 
pursuits Behind him is a screen, with illustrations of 
the three lucky subjects of dreams — Mount Fuji, a hawk, 
and an e^ plant The inscnption recorcL that it is a 
portrait of Yeijudo Hibino at the age of seventj one, 
and It bears his trade stamp The value of this print 
more than that of a cimosity Toyokuni I died m the 
year 1825 and Yeijudo cannot have hved much longer 
We have- therefore, a safe indication bj which to judge 
the date of prints published by him so far as lateness 
IS concerned, m the cases of tho>e men «ho outlived 
Toyokum , and the sum of definite evndence towards a 
chronological classification of any artist :> work is so small 
as to make anything of this sort a most valuable auxiliary 
to the student 

• In the eoUectioa of the Hon W alter Guoness 
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SUBjrCTS 01 II LUSTRATION 

A short cssaj on the chief subjects to uhich the 
nnkere of colour pnnts demoted their ittention is a 
ncccsvorj iccompmiment to any work dealing with the 
pnnts themseUcb — for bj no means w one better able to 
estimate the manner of the appeal thej made and of tlie 
audience to which it was directed Before entenng into 
1 consideration of this matter it is. as well to set forth 
in dcfimtc language what mil to some estent have 
alreadj iKcn gathered from the preceding pages Tlie 
painters of the Ukiyojc School were almost wathoiit 
exception men of the artisan cla^ Tlity worked for 
small wages even a few years ago earning only from 
fifty to seventy five sen per Hum ffrom one bhilhng to 
one shilling and sixpence) Tlicy were of no birth— m a 
land where good descent counted for as much as in any 
European State that ever existed Their habits weie 
those of the labounng classes with a stronger savour of 
what may chantablv be called Bohemianism than was 
displayed by any of their fellow craftsmen And it 
was no uncommon occurrence (or them to turn from 
one trade to another vviUiout effort as for instance 
Hokkci abandoned the bisiness of selling fish for that 
of making prints But it must be said that a proportion 
found their artistic inspiration in the craft to which 
thev were pnmanly brought up — embroidery making 
dyemg and the like 

These men were tlien essentially of the people They 
made for a living what it best paid them to make and 
tins simple fact is worth keeping in mmd m view of 
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tilt glamour whicli certain ruropcan critics dizzKd by 
tlieir aiiiarmg and {from our point of \icw) unaccount 
able skill, Imc endeavoured to llirow over them 

On a survej of the whole range of subjects on general 
lines It wall be seen that these (with the exception of 
the s»n;«o«o— a class apart) group themsehes m a few 
casdy defined categones, pictures of women theatnea 
scenes and portraits of actors , jlliistrations of hiatonca 
and legendary stones and land«capcs The latter have 
been already treated of in Qiaptcr IX It only remains 
now to discuss the first three 

As regards the women it must lx. said that tlic mo» 
attractive and the most useful to designers are the 
pictures of the denizens of the Yoshnvara of \edo and 
the similar institutions of Kioto 0 aka and XagasaM 
In them are seen the finest colour the richest costume 
and the most delicate drawing They form a large 
proportion of the whole and this alone will at once 
explain the contempt felt by all refined Japanese for 
an art which devotes its greatest powers to the port 
raiture of the courtesan Besides tlie Yosluw ara women 
Geisha — singing girls and tea house attendants were 
greatly favoured and of both classes the Icadirie, 
beauties are found to have been depicted bv many of t e 
chief colour pnnt makers of their day m evident nv’alry 
Representations of ordinary women are not uncommon 
though m the rauionty , 

Yoshnvara women and getska were often paint 
merely as portraits — sometimes and e»pecially by t 
schools of Utamaro and Yeizan the head and shouldeR 
only Or the former are depicted at full length m al 
the glory of magnificent apparel — 

Flowmg gowned 

And hugely sashed with pins a row 
Your quaint head as with Jlamelets crowned 
or engaged m the amusements with which the long day 
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vras whiled away within the cage; wlulc the geisha arc 
shown beanng Ihcir tnu'iical instruments, or glv^ng the 
entertainments of their profes^lon But one cunous, and, 
as far as the author knows, unique custom, prevailed in 
this pictorial worship of women Tlic artists hid a 
fancy — quaint, and not without a dash of irony' one 
would suspect — of representing all sorts of occupitions, 
scenes of duly life, heroes of history’ and legend, aild 
even deities, by women, generally of the two above- 
named classes Tlius, we have already’ noticed a repre- 
vmtation of the craft of colour printing itself of tins kind ; 
the cultivation of the silkworm is another favoured 
subject m which the persons engaged are by no means 
peasants , the old time processions of the nobles with 
, tlicir retinues of attendants, banner-bearers, and swords- 
men, form the theme of some of the best five and three- 
sheet prints by the Utagawas— but there is never a man 
among tlicm , the Climcsc Sages, the One Hundred and 
Eight Chinese Heroes, the Famous Clas&ical Poets, the 
Gods of Good Fortune, and other deities, all are often 
found in the guise of beautiful women And even in 
landscape, such senes as the Stations of the Tokaido, 
arc similarly suggested by some allusion too subtle for 
the European to detect of which the outward sign is a 
gaily dressed female 

The second category mentioned that connected with 
theatneal matters. caH> for a more detailed explanaUon. 
inasmuch as it displays .in interesting charactenstic of 
the Japanese nation In Japan the drama has existed 
for many generations , the common people are passion- 
ately fond of It , and even the aristocracy had a 
suppressed taste m the same direction wluch, however, 
was rarely allowed to display itself publicly A favourite 
actor was idohsed by the populace— as an actor On 
the stage he was supreme His portrait sold by thousands 
But. as a man, Ins soaal rank was infenor to that of 
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the nrtiMn r%cn those colour }>nnt artists uho de^ot(^<I 
tlicm^J\-es to miking portmts ot ictoR. and pictures 
of wncs from popuhr pHji* suffered from (he isvxaation 
■md hi«;tones of tin. h\es of painters of the Uki50>'s 
School contmvnllj record obiioti h as a MrtiK t^ 
such or sucJi an irtist “neser jKuntctl actors The 
well known storj of iIoku«ai and tlic great actor Onoje 
Baiko IS an apt illustration of thi* state of affairs n 
1810 when Hokusai was \era poor Raiko was anxious 
to obtain from him a design of a certam kind of phantom 
a class of \TOrk for which the arti t was tlwn m high 
repute Baiko \ isitcd him in some Male and on entering 

the wretched room in whicli Hokusai then haaxl 
without furniture walliout a stoic and carpeted wi 
dirt) mats he bef ire siltmg down «prea i a rug of 1^ 
own on which to rest in comfort and cleanline>» an 
then began the usual polite forms of coiucrsation 
HokU'vai his I nde hurt bj this ostentation went on 
with his work in absjlute silence utterlj ignonng 1 1 
presence of the actor who finally had to depart hitter j 
angrj and humiliated ^flcr a time howeier he a^ 
sought the artist tlus tune humblj and with many 
apologies and so evenluallv mduced him to accept a 
commission \et at tins aer^ tunc Hokusais house re 
the inscription Hachi>cmon — Peasant 

Allusion has ]ust been made to the demand or 
portraits of actors So long as 1693 tliose ^ 
famous actor Ichikawa Danjuiv (Uie name is liereditarj 
and there haie been man} holders of it) were 'O 
m the streets of \cdo These portraits were *onietimes 
of the head onlj sometimes full length figures m 
character The actors are often sliowai m the mas 
hke make-up of the stage a detail which affords an 
explanation of a harslines and con%-entionalit> of draw mg 
m the face sometimes tixi hastil} ascribed to the artists 
mcapaaty for accurate portraiture Besides the portraits 
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<?ccne5 from well-known plaj’s were extremely popular. 
Tlicse generally consist of three figures, the central one 
being tiie pnncipal , and the scenery and accessories arc 
carefully and fully rendered It would take too long 
to give e\en the slightest account of the plays most 
often chosen, but attention must be dnwTi to the most 
famous of them — the CliusInNgHra, or Story of tlie Fortj'- 
se\ en Ronin This old romance rests on a sound historical 
foundation A certain lord w'as forced, as the outcome 
of an unsought quarrel put upon him by a rival, to 
perform haraktn, and so reduced Ins samurat, retainers, 
to the condition of rontn, or vassals watliout a chief 
Tliey waited their time, and, after a while, attacked the 
house of the offender, killed him, and then, marching in 
solemn procession, surrendered themselves and all put 
an end to tlicir fives with due formahty, after making 
a record of the facts Tlic story ha> been delightfully 
told in flhtford’s “ Tales 0/ Old Japan '* , and more 
accurately by Mr James Murdoch, who has made a 
compilation of the results of an examination of Uie 
documents by Mr Slugeno, Professor of History in the 
Imperial University of Jaj>an As it stands it is the 
foundation of «;everal plays, and still holds the pnde 
of place at the head of the favounte stories of the nation 
Tile event occurred in the year 1701-2 In colour pnnts 
it IS represented in various ways often in the form of 
sets of twelve scenes sometimes the peivjnages are all 
showai as women, sometimes comic travesties of it 
appear , and again portraits of tlie Jjeroes, or of actors 
plaving the parts of them or of the rontn 

Colour pnnts w ere used for theatre programmes Such 
have portraits of the actors m the play announced, 
surmounted with inscnptions m a peculiar heavy senpt, 
very decorative in character Other pnnts have pictures 
of an actor in each of his favounte parts, or even m 
each of the characters of a special phay When a popular 
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actor died, his portrait, with shaven head, dressed in the 
pale blue robe of the religious recluse, and sometimes 
placed m the attitude of a Buddha, was sold m large 
numbers This custom seems especially to have prevailed 
about the penod Ansei (a d 1854-60) 

The extenors and interiors of theatres uere draum by 
several artists, the latter notably by Toyokuni I and 
Kumsada, who also both made some most mteresting 
sectional views sliowing the interiors of the " backs ” of 
theatres, with the dressuig-rooms corridors, etc , and 
actors engaged in all the processes of ' making up " and 
dressing for the stage A specially interesting set of three 
pnnts of this nature by Kumsadi of the Dotombon 
Theatre at Osaka has already been de«cnbed in the hfe 
of that artist 

Among histoncal scenes, none are more often met with 
than those relating to events in the bfc of Yo«hitsunc 
(or Ushiwaka) — the brotlier of Yontomo — and of lus 
servant Benket These arc the great heroes of liistoncal 
romance in Japan , and the people v\ere never tired of 
pictures of Yoshitsunc being taught fencing by the Tetigu 
(mytlucal belng^ half human and half bird) , of ?us fight 
with Benkei on Gojo bndge where he overcame, and 
secured for ever after the service of, that gigantic 
wamor, of their wanderings and wonderful adventures 
together and of Yoshitsunc s provvesa in the battles 
between lus clan, the Slinamoto, and their enemies, the 
Taira culminatmg with the defeat and destruction of 
the latter at Dan no-ura The story of Benkei himself 
IS another fruitful «!ourcc of colour pnnts, the theft of the 
great bell of Miidera and the tale of the plum tree of 
Amigasaki on which the Emperor Nmtoku liad written 
a famous poem, being the incidents most often chosen 

The expeditions to Korea of the Empress JiUgo in 
the tlurd and of Kato ICiyomasa and Koni^hi, under 
Hidejoslu in the sixteenth century, are similarly dealt 
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wth , while short mention must be mide of the fight 
between Atsumon and Kumagai , the story of Yonmitsu 
and the Shutcn-dOji-; the ro\cnge of the Soga brothers 
for the murder of llieir father , and incidents in tlie lives 
of Kijolume, Tadamon, Yonmasa, and Kiisunoki Masa- 
shige, which also belong to this category ^ 

In addition to these three principal classes of subject 
just dealt with there are certain others which call for 
mention In the first rank of these must be placed the 
Seven Gods of Good rortune {Shtcht-fuf'-tt jtit), who are 
treated with such jovaal comradeship and so little 
reverence by the Japanese Tlicse are — Fukurokiiju, a 
little old man with an abnormally high forehead, bearing 
a stafi and accompanied by one or all of, the deer, crane, 
and tortoi&e , he represents longevity Very similar in 
appearance and with the same emblems, except that he 
IS usually represented as taller than the hst, is Jurojm 
Daikoku, the deity of the Five Cereals, cames a hammer 
and bag. and has for other attributes bales of nee, ^d 
tea. and a rat Hotei cames a large bag, and is fat. 
with a broad smiling face, and lus robe generally open 
at the breast Yebisu. whose function it is to provide 
the food of the Japanese labourer cames a huge iat 
fish Bishamon, a wamor in full armour is the deity 
of wealth Bcntcn (Bcnzaitcn) is the goddess of wealth, 
fertility and offspnng She is shown wath a serpent or 
dragon and as a beautiful woman playing on a 
in^lmment-and, it may be said, is seldom made the 
subject of pictonal jobes as are ber fe ows 
Gods are oftcu depicted on the fttoaSmir OJ Sh.p 
Good Fortune, on nhich they sail into P<>tt ^'jy New 
Year's eve, bearing the Takammom ox Ptecio^ Tiling 

°stl^ fte quSS’S^^ndemons), slionld be mentioned. 
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as s\cU as Kwannon the femile Duddln and goddcvs 
ot Mcrcj 

The Rolkastn or Six 1 imous Poets were Ono no 
Konnchi Sojn Hcn]u Biinj-i no \Tsiilnde Anwan no 
Nirihtn Kisen and Otomono Kuroniishi Thej 

or travesties o{ th(m frcqiuntlj appear in the colour 
pnnts as do (he Tlurtv Si\ Potts w Iio^ names are giv cn 
m full bj Professor Andtr^n and Papinot Tlie Tv\cnt\ 
four examples of I ilul Pitly the Hundred and Tight 
Chines Heroes* and the Hundretl Poem» also furnish 
motives /or sets of pnnts cspcciiJlj in the htcr penoda 
of tlie art 

Storj telling pure and simpk Ind its mo>t popular 
dlustritun m «cts of pnnts of scenes m the hfc of 
Pnnee Gcnji the hero of a tenth*ccntur^ romanct the 
Getijt \foucgntart by a 1 ujman pnoccs-s Murvsaki 
fjhikibu Tills novel is in filtj four chapters of whicli 
the first fort\-one deal with the adventures of the pnnee 
chiefly amongit ladies— and the remainder pnncijvilli 
with one of his sons Kumsada made some the best of 
lus later pnnts for thi> purpoi-e Of the folk tales that 
of Urashima tlie Japanese equivalent of Kip ^ an \N inkle 
the Bamboo Cutter s daughter fittk Piaclihng and the 
story of the Sacred Jewel {Muge IIoju) have inspired 
many artists Tlie stones are all set out at length in 
Anderson s Catalogue and in most of the collections of 
Japanese fairy tales 

Comic scenes and cancatures are not common and 
rarely will executed It seeitia to have been felt that 
any sort of work was good enough for such prints as 
avowedly belonged to tins class though tins remark 
must not be taken as applying to some of the j reductions 
of Hokusai and Hiroshige I wliercin tlie humour is 
subjectiva; and a result of accurate and appreaative 
observation of humanity But m the decline of the 
art vre find acts of Comic Accidents with inadents 
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of a broadly farcical nature, as well as battles between 
frogs and mice or even between vegetables and other 
objects, which supply a simple form of satire Kuniyosm 
made a set of remarkable prmts imitating sketches such 
as are scribbled on the walls by idle people, and the 
Museum possesses three of them Tlie story of Hidcm 
Jingoro, the famous sculptor, whose masterpiece came to 
hfe when finished also furnishes matenal for the 


irreierent colour-print designer 

A number of prints were specially designed to be 
mounted as fans Tlie Museum contams a good collection 
of work of this kind, which is often extremely 

It will be noticed, on a renew of the whole of the 
subjects of the colour prmts, that many which were 
formerly the most popular suddenly ceased to appear m 
anythmg like large quantities This was pro a y ue, 
not so much to a change of fashion, as to M edict of 
Uie Shogun, issued in 1842, forbidding the sale ol pnnts 
of actors, of women of the Yoshiwara and geisha closes, 
as well as of three sheet pictures and any "hioh re- 
quired more than seven blocks Captain F Bnnkley 
states that this law onlv remained in force for twelve 
years, but he rightly points out that it must have 
severely checked the production of colour pnnts and 
doubtless hastened the decadence It also accounts for 
the gaps in the work of artists such as Kumsada and 

remains to note that many sets of 
arranged on some plan suggested by ^ 

the seasons, the months the hours of the 
and setting of the sun and moon And that oftera 
record greater outdoor hohdays picnics for the purpose 
of viewmg cherry or plum blossom, or majde leaves m 
the autiunn , the ms gardens m bloom, the hills covered 
• Bnnkley (C-apl F )- The Art ol Japan Vol I p 33 
Boston U A 1901 
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\\i<h «no\\, or the summer evenings in the suburbs of 
Yedo, A\hcn the n\cr was crowded wnth bonts gidy bt 
with hntems, and the sky nu!dy with tlic flash of 
fireworks 

All tht-ic scenes give a cliirming reflection of the life 
of the lower cbisses m old Japan— their simple pleasures, 
their tastes, and the occupations and surroundings of 
their daily lues I-ookcd at as a whole, the matter is 
somewhat admirable, for of no other nation in the world 
can jt be said that its lowest grades of soaety Iiave, 
dunng a centwr}’ and a half, cvoliaxl, perfected and 
maintained a sj’stcm so complete, excellent, and artistic ; 
resting moreover, on an intricate technique, which, m 
its own way, has never been equalled There is no higher 
praise possible for the fine taste of the av erage Japanese 

Tlie meet compUto book of rcfeience for the «iibjccts of 
Colour pnnts and other Japanese art work >s Ko ;i HO>TE*r 
Dictionnairo <1 objets d'art jvponats ct clanoa \ P Weber 
(Pans rgrjJ 
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The Museum contains a print (E 47^^ 

Hoku 1 which has a qmte particular interest m connection 
ivith the history of engraving It is of no great artistic 
ment, the picture consisting simply of representations 
of three persons seated around a dwarf pine tree, on 
which are seen a hairy tailed tortoise and a crane— all 
three being well known symbols of long life and good 
luck. These figures are portraits , the first of an artist 
—probably Hokui himself, with paintbrushes and a 
badge constructed with repetiUons of the character Gwa 
(painting), and wearing a ceremonial cap The second is 
an engraver with mallet and badge of eight chisels 
placed like the spokes of a wheel , and the third, a 
pnnter, whose badge is three panting bruslies similarly 
disposed The two latter have caps of less dignity than 
the first The title of the print is Adzuma Ntshiktye 
Yurat (History of Japanese Colour Pants) and a note 
explains that the pant refers also to Ishxzuri prints from 
engraved stone . Hanko wood cuts . S«r»;«o«o. specially 
panted designs for the Ne%v Year, etc The signature is 
Haku sanjin Hoku i (who ivas a pupd of Hokusai) . and 
the publisher. Kobayaslu Bunseido There is a long 
inscnption vhich freely translated oins ^ follows 
“ Tlie inventor of engrivmg was Goshi Sonja an earlj 
“disciple of Sak>a Mum, who dwelt on the mountain 
"Rcnrisen in India He engra%ed texts on copper 
" phtes, but without reversing the lettering From these, 
“ impressions m reverse were obtain^ with ^ck^ose, 
“or 'wax.' wlucli were sent to China. The Chinese 
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copied them on stone and so began stone prmfmg In 
China about the period Kan-shu (too b c ) Feng tao 
Hiodo pnnted texts from wood which was tlie beginning 
of wood-cuts Shiro a follower of Koshi (Confuau») 
made a poem of about fiftj characters cut on one 
piece of camphor wood which was hung on the mU 
of his study Ntshtktye began in tlie tune of Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa (a great patron of the arts died a D i {90) 
who ordered Tosa Shogen to make a painting of the 
Hundred Devils Walking m the Evemng Ogun 
Sotan was master of Ukijo Matthei who hied at 
Otsu and painted many Tobaye with colour and 
this the begmnmg of Uki^o htshbiye In the 
period of Genna (ad 161^1623) Katsukatsubo 
luushi a comic poet who lived m '\Iu^ashl ordered 
Chikainatsu Riu^ai a sealengriier to engnve on 
cherrywood a picture of a pmc-branch and this ivns 
the beginning of Sunmono In the period Manji 
(a d 1658 1C60) another man from the same district 
Takegawa Niunosuke observing how impressions were 
rubbed off leaves (S/inof« uri) obtained the idei of 
making colour prints 

Of course the importance of tlus document must not 
be exaggerated Its author wis onij an artisan and 
though he lived long enough to have come into toucli 
with the beginnings of modem Japan Ins story must not 
be given the same credit is would be awarded to flat 
of 1 more educated ram As it stands it contains several 
obvious errors is the earlier chapters of this book mike 
manifest But he undoubtedly ^Is forth the common 
Japanese tradition as to U e first beginnings of engraving 
and tl e suggestion in this bj no means ncgligibl form 
that the Clunese owed their arts of printing ind engraving 
to the Buddhist missionancs f«in India is ab'olutclj 
new to tis It IS moreover well wortlij of further 
CMinmation especially iii view of the admittedly lugh 
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excellence of tlie art of sculpture even u) the time of the 
Buddhist King A'^oha It is to be noted also, that we 
already possess a record that, in the second century b C , 
an embassy, perhaps sent Hiiviska took Buddhist 
books to the Emperor of Clima Wu Ti , and that a suc- 
cessor, the Buddhist King Kanishka (about 10 ad), is 
said to havx: had three comment-ines engraved on phtesof 
copper 'xnd sealed up m a stone box, over which he built 
a Dagoba (Rhys Davids) These things show that those 
writers, who have hitherto ascribed the invention of 
engraving on metal to the hter Middle Ages of Europe, 
must go much farther afidd in llieir researches 

In this connection reference may be made to the 
early Chinese prints reproduced m No 349 of the ‘ Kokka' 
and ascribed to the South Sung or Yuan Dynasty They 
very closely correspond m form, to the earliest Japanese 
mshih ye 
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JAPANESE CHRONOLOGY 
Tlie Japanese ha\e llircc methods of chronolog> 

Firstl) by penods cadi dating from some special e\-ent 
and of arbitrary length secondlj bj cjdes of sixty 
jears each and thirdlj by cjcles of tirelve year* to 
each of ^\ludi is gi\en the name of an animal m regular 
sequence As the latter practice is frequently of ^aIue 
in dating a print when the ammai of the year is intro- 
duced mto the design a comparative table according to 
the iMerent methods is given bdovv 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PERIOD COVERED BV 
Tins VOLUME 


3 2 Sheep 

33 Monkey 




1778 

9 

I7S0 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

iSoo 



35 

Dog 

1811 


3* 

Wild Boar 

z 


37 

Rat 

3 

Tcnunci 

38 

Ox 

4 


39 

Tiger 

5 


40 

Hare 

6 


4* 

Dragon 

7 


4* 

Snake 

8 


43 

Horse 

9 


44 

Sheep 

tSto 


45 

Monkey 

t 

Kwaaiei 

40 

Cock 

3 


47 

Dog 

3 


48 

Wild Boar 

4 


49 

Rat 

5 


50 

Ox 

6 


5« 

T get 

7 


3* 

Hare 

8 


53 

Dragon 

9 


54 

Snake 

1830 


55 

Horse 

I 


56 

Sheep 

z 


57 

Monkey 

3 


58 

Cock 

4 

Kidwa 

59 

Dog 

S 


60 

W Id Boar 

6 

Buokwa 

1 

Rat 

7 


2 

Ox 

8 


3 

Tiger 

9 


4 

Hare 

840 


5 

Dragon 

t 


6 

^nake 



7 

Horse 

3 


Diinset 


Tempi 


Sheep 

Mookef 

Cock 

Dog 

Wild Boar 


»3 

r-4 

16 

«7 

18 

19 

31 

32 

23 

24 

85 

36 


Hat 

Oi: 

Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 

Snake 

HoTse 

Sheep 

Monkey 

Cock 

Dog 

Wild Boar 

Rat 

Ox 


87 

38 

29 

30 

3t 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Tiger 

Haie 

Dragon 

SnaVe 

Horse 

Sheep 

JlonVey 

Cock 

Dog 

Wild Boar 
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Leiril 

JVnnJ 

^rir 

Cr^lr 

Sam»otthr 

\»«r 

Lonl 

JirStirtH 

IVtioI 

Sesr 

Cjclr 



K6kwa 


Dragon 

1857 


31 

Snake 




Snake 

8 


55 

Horse 

6 



lIo»se 

0 



Sheep 



4t 

Sheep 

18 O 0 

Mangen 

57 

Monke) 

8 

Kajei 

43 

Monkc> 

t 

Dunkia 

58 

Cock 



46 

Cock 

2 


50 

Dog 

(850 


47 

Dog 

3 


60 

t\ni l Boar 

t 


4*1 

\\»hll3(y>r 

4 

Genji 

t 


2 



Rat 

3 

Ktx & 

s 

Ox 




Ox 

6 


3 

Tiger 


Aasrt 

31 

Tigcf 

7 


4 

Hare 




Itarc 

1868 

Mcijl 

5 

Dngon 

6 


33 

Dragon 

lOU 

Tai«h 6 

49 

Rat 


The months also arc anociaWd with thu names f>I the twelve 
animaU as under — 

Jatmar>— Tiger I Msy — flor** 

rebnsary— //jr« June — ShtipOtGoat 

March— Dragon July — Monkey 

April — Snake j August — Coeh 

In Im prrinic to Iho Solo CaUloguo ol h.s ColkcUon oI Work! 

byllralngcljono im] Mr J S Il.ppor mrilt on nnnonneomrat ol 

gmrt Importnnoc » to tho ptraM.ty ol .dmt.lytns «rU.n .ml. on 
tho oolonr pnnt. mtl. tint nomc ol tho ymn. o. B..on .bovo Ho bo. 
proved tin, to be tho co-.o ond by On. men, • print con often bo 
ploeed rritbin » cycle o. .0 yeio. M.d -hen tho cycle con b, S.od 
Iron, other evdence .t, dole an be procely o.certoned 


September — Oag 
October— II iW Dear 
November — Dot 
December — Ox 
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f 

*v* 

V- 

c, 

1 



4 

1 

1 

2 

a 


5 

t 


B- 

1 

f 

/f 

6 

7 

a 

9 

19 


•fr 

» 

12 

1 # 

#1 

1. 

A? 

(l) 

11 





1 

i. 

17 

t 

• 1 

1 • 


16 

4 


19 

■tt 

1 

19 

1 

t3! 


/r. 

li 

31 

33 
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% 


h. 

"I- 



f 


n 

1$ 

S 

f 

i 

:c 

:f 

es 

2V 

* 


1 

-1=. 

30 

t 



? 

SI 

4 

33 

33 

34 

S3 


i j- 

1 

T 

S 

'1 

i? 

sc 

37 

S3 

33 

iO 


# 

t 

t 

« 

% 

it 

43 

■f „ 

44 

43 

$- 

4 

vs 


.)» 

•#C 

f 

ii 

Is 

u 

47 

43 

49 

60 


b3S9 
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JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS 


2- 



67 69 


@ li 
X X 


1 


if 

5S 

» 

M 

m 

A 

■ 7 # 

59 


■it 

60 

w 



6S 


® 


•*• 

7d 

C) 

70 

4 

1 

75 
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76 77 78 79 80 



81 82 63 81 8 ? 
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KE\ TO REPRODUCTIONS OF 
SIGNATURES 


Note — ^T1 e supplementaTy n&mes are those in brackets that n 
larger tj’pe be ng the one by thich the artist is generally 
known 


umber of 


Name Facsinile 

ASHlHinO I 

Ashikuo 2 

ASKINUm 3 

Asiiimaro 4 

ASHITSURA 5 

Asin\uM (Kigttado) 6 
Baikoku 7 

Baishu 8 

Bocetso 9 

Chiica^iako 10 

ClIIKAbODO (Yoslju) II 
Cnoso 12 

Tusatane (Isshosai) 13 
Gamtei (Yedo) 14 

GAKtTFi ( Yeirofthe 
Rabbit witl <ieal) 15 
Glkko 16 

Gcpro 17 

Got El (Ye si i s pup I) 18 
Goshici/i (Hirukaiia) ig 

G^OD\I 20 

Gvoiuiio 21 

Has2\n (Ivnkio) 22 


Number of 

Name racsimile 

HAflUNOBU (Suzuki) 

23 

HikOKU'JI 

24 

Hirokacc 


Hirokuvi 

26 

Hironobu 

27 

Hiros\d\ 

28 

Hiroshige (I) 

29 

HiRosiucc (II ) (bj 


request) 

30 

HiRosmcE (I Icbi 


nusai) 

31 

Hiroshige (I ) 

S'* 

Horkei (Shunjo<xTi) 

33 

Hoi 08 \ 

34 

(Hok ib^i) Teism 

53 

Hokuci 0 (ShunsI ost ) 36 

IlOKOCA 

37 

Hokoi 

38 

Hokujo (Sliotei) 

39 

Hokvuio (Sekkotei) 

40 

(Hokusai) S11UVR6 

41 

(Hokusai) IIismivA^A 


S>ni 

42 
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Number of 


Name Facsimtlc 

(Hoku^^ti) Katsushika 
Taito . . .43 

Hokusai SOri . , 44 

Hokusci (Tohosai) . 46 
HokushCi (ShiinKosai) 47 
Hokusui . . 48 

Hokutai . 49 

HoKU\ri (Shimkosai) 50 
IiTsu Zen Hokusai . 45 
K\2us\DA{Hi<5hika\\a) 51 
K\GLTOsin (Gokotei’s 
pupil) . . 52 

Kasetsu . 53 

(Keisai) Yeisen . 54 

Keisei , . 55 

Kikumaro , . 56 

Ki\oiiARU{Hisluka%va) 57 
KlYOlIlRO . . 58 

Kiyokum . 59 

Kuominc (Tom) 60 

Ki\ oMiTSu (Toni) 61 

Kiyonaca 62 

Ki\osobu (Toni) 63 

Kiyosada 64 

KoriOsai 65 

Koi EN . 66 

Kumaki 67 

Kuniciiika 68 

Kuniharu (Arashi To 
kusaburo changed to) 69 
Kunihiko 70 

KuMitiRo 71 



Niimlcr of 

Name 

Facsimile 

Kumiiisa I 


72 

Kummisa II 


73 

Konikanc (Ipposai) . 

74 

Kumkazu 


75 

Kuniki\o 


76 

Kummaro 


77 

Kunimaru 


78 

Kummasa 


79 

Kummasu 


80 

Kummitsu 


81 

(Kunimon) Harumasa 


Kochoyen 


82 

Kusinao 


83 


(Kimisada) Toyokuni 
II (IC u ill s a d a , 
changed to) . 84 

(Kimisada) Toyukuni 
(Kochorfi) 85 

Kunisada 86 

Kunisada II (Bai 
choro) 87 

Kunisato (RiQscn) 88 
Kumteru (Issensai) 89 
KuNiTOMi (Kwasentei) 90 
KuNiTSUN\(Icluransai) gi 
Kumtsuru (Utagawa) 92 
KUMAASU . 93 

KuNn osHi (Icluyusai) 94 
K\6s\i 95 

Masanobu (Okumiira) 96 
Moronobu (Hishi- 
kawa) , 97 



lOo JAPANESE OOLOUIi PRINTS 


Is umber of 

1 Nmnlicrcf 

Name Facsim le 

I ‘Name Facsnule 

MLNEIURO 

98 

ShuskO 

127 

Niho 

99 

Shuskio (Katsu) 

12S 

Noruiuro 

100 

Shummas 

129 

Riusen 

ZOI 

Shonsei 

130 

Skdafusa (Gokitci) 

lO’ 

SltUNSEN 

131 

•^ADMKRO (Hascga^\a)l03 

Snussiii C^i^o-iai) 

132 

S\DMtiDE (Gountei) 

104 

Siiussno 

133 

Sadaiiiro 

103 

Shohsho [Oe same 


S^DAKACE (Gokolei) 

106 

arlisi) 

134 

SAr>A't\so (Gochotn) 107 ! 

Shunsho (pupil of 

Saoavobu (Hiscffiwa) i<^ ' 

‘^hunko&ai) 

135 

Sauashigc (Utaga«a) 109 j 

SttUAScn (Tamagana) 136 

S\D\TORA (Gofutci) 

110 

Shustei 

137 

Saowosiii 

111 

’^iiyvTEi (Rio) 

138 

SaDA^ UK2 

112 

Shustei 

139 

Sencho (Seitotet) 

113 

Smi.*ao 

140 

SE^c^o (Teisai) 

1 14 

S^lr^2A^ 

141 

‘NMIBAKUM 

115 

i TAiSEKUM (Jinosai) 

142 

'^UXGEFUSA (Shige- 


1 Terushtce (Katsu 


hani s pupil) 

116 

kail's) 

143 

Shigeraru (Riusai) 

117 

ToMisoBU(Kiia'5entei) 144 

Shigeharu (G oku 


1 TOMI\OKI 

145 

13 utei) 

118 

■ Tonan 

146 

Shiczmasa (Kitao) 

II9 

TosmmDE (bj speaal 


SnirENOBU (\i hi 


onler) 

147 

mura) 

120 

ToshikaTA (bj speaal 


Shicenobu (Ichijusai) 121 1 

order) 

148 


122 

TosniKOBU (Okumura) 149 

Shinsai 

123 

Toshirobu (bj speaal 


Shizan 

124 

order) 

150 

Shuncho 

125 

TOSHU 

151 

Shukki 

126 

Toyoharo (Utagawa) 152 



KEY TO REPRODUCTIONS OF SIGNA TURES ifil 


Number of 

Name FacsiTmlc 

Toyohide (Kitigawi) 153 

To\ OlIIRO 

154 

To\oniSA 

155 

ToYOKum (I ) 

156 

Toyokuni (I ) 

157 

Toyokuni (Gosotci) 

158 

Toyomas\ (Ishikawa) 

159 

Toyonodu 

160 

Toyosiuge (Toyo 


kuni s son) 

161 

Tsukimaro (Bokutci) 162 

Umekuni (Jukiodo) 

xf)3 

Utamaro 

1G4 

Utasiiice 

165 

Yeiri (Rekisentci) 

166 

Yctsiii 

167 

Yeisho 

168 

Yeizam (Kikagawa) 

169 

Yencho 

170 

Yosiiichika 

171 

Yosiiiharu 

172 

YosiiiFUji (Ipposai) 

173 

Yoshikado 

>74 

Yoshikata 

>75 


dumber of 


Name Fic** mile 

YosniKATsu 176 

Yosiiikazu 177 

Yoshikuni (Jiikoclo) 178 
Yosiumori 179 

YoSniMUNE 180 

YosinsniGE 181 

Yoshitaki 183 

Yoshitora (Kinchoro) 183 
YosHiTOsm 184 

Yoshito\o 185 

YosHiTSuru 
yosln s pupjl) 186 

Yoshitsuna 187 

\OSRlTSURU 188 

YosniTSU\A (Ichi 
yeisni) 189 

Yoshiyuki 190 

Cjia — punted 19^ 

Fudc — painted with 
brush 192 


Dzh — composed drew 193 
C/fsHSU— copied drew 194 
Molome nt ozn (or opie) 

— By special order 195 
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rage 

Ashihiro 75 

Ashikiyo 75 

Ashikuni 75 

Ashimaro 75 

Asl i3Tiki 75 

Bairei Kono IJ9 

Bokuses 7 ® 

Buncho 

CLikam&n) $7 109 

Chikama.'ni 87 

Chikannbu 87 

Chilnsh ge 87 

Ch ncld Hanel<a\a 14 

Choki 37 

] ujinobu zi 

Gakutci >>4 

Ctckkd Ogata 9< 

Gokci 40 11 ( 

Gos> iclu 117 

Hanamaro 37 

Jlanzan IJ7 

Haninobu 18 

llarunobu II 21 

IlarusI gc 21 

llarttsugu 21 

Hulfki ni 78 


Hidcmaro 

Page 

37 

Htrosada 

75 78 

Hiroshige I 

95 

Htrosluge II 

97 

Hiroshige HI 

9S 

Hokket 

(59 27J 

HoLuba Teisai 

70 116 

Hokuc! 9 

77 

Iloltaga 

71 JI6 

Hoku 1 

-8 143 

Hokuju 

77 '«<• 

IIokim5 

78 116 

Hokusai 57 72 94 113 

HoJ-usai (counterfeits) 

136 

-8 

Hokuset 

78 

Hotast « 

76 

Hokusiit 

71 >07 

Hokutci 

70 

Jfokutsui 

78 

Hoku UR 

70 

Hokuj-ci 

77 

nOsat 

109 

Id) r9 ^ asl ima 

109 

Isai J atsu-luka 

7« 

Isomaro 

57 

Kagctoiil 1 

74 

Kikumaro 1 

if 

Kikumaro II 

57 
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rnci. 

Kitaioaro 

37 

luttnmon 


76 

Kijoaki 

*4 ! 

Kummtinc 


51 

Kijofu'a 

»7 

Kuninagi 


53 

Kijoliide 

15 

Kumtno 

54 

109 

Knohiro 

16 

Kuninobu 


51 

Kjyokata 

9* 

Kunisada I 

47 72 “7 

1^3 

1m> oleum 

16 

ICunisada II 


84 

Ki\ omasu 

»3 

Kunitatla 


54 

Ki>xiinine 

t6 93 

Kunitaka 


51 

Kijoimlsu 1 

'4 

KuniHki 


54 

I’k'jomilsu 11 

IS 

Kunitane 


51 

Ki\oimt$u 111 

17 

I\umt«ni 


109 

Ki>onaga jc 03 118 

Kunitol 1 


54 

Imj Q nobu 

12 

Ktiniti ri 


54 

Kiyxsida 

»7 

Kuni(«tigH 


54 

l^ij'oshigo 

14 

Kumtsuna 

54 

109 

I^yotada 

14 17 

Kuntyaau 

j6 108 

otoslu 

15 

Ivum>oshi 

50 108 

122 

^WJOtSUTlC 

15 

Kumyuki 


54 

Konusai 20 

93 II* 

1 Kervgetsiidd \asutomo 

T2 

I'unjchika 1 

54 85 

IC\Osai 

87 109 

127 

I'umfu'a 

54 




Kumhiko 

54 

Masanobu 01 umura 

13 

Kuruluro 

75 

Masanobu Kttao 

23 

KuDilusa 

*> 

^ Alasayosf} Jae^J Kifao 

23 

Kunihisajo Utagawa 

8S 

Masunobu 


2T 

Kuiukane 

54 

1 Mdtabei artists named 

6 

Kumkateu 

54 

Klatabei artists named 

6 

Kunikiyo 

54 

&Iichtmaro 


37 

Kunimani 

54 

klorohisa 


12 

Kummasa I 

5 * 

Moromasa 


12 

Kutiimasa II 

53 

Moronaga 


12 

Konimasa III 

53 84 

Aforonobu 


II 

Kumrmtsu I 

S 3 

Morosliige 


12 

Kummitsu II 

54 

Alorotoda 


15 
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M&ai . 

r^ge. 

. 86 

Xag\kimi 

. 78 

Nasrisbigc 

. 78 

Nih 6 . 

• >*7 

Nobuhiro , 

75.78 

Okinobu , . 

• '4 

Hiuscn, Ichikawa . 

. 12 

Riushu 

• '* 

Sabur 6 , KamcNa , 

. 78 

Sadafusa . . 

• 74 

S3<UhKl« 

85 . *07 

Sadahtra 

• 75 

Sidakagc 

74 118 

Siulanu.M 

75 

SadaovkMi 

75 

Sadanobu 

74 »C7 

SvAdafhigr 

• 8 > 

S-Mlatsucu 

74 

S.idiyv»i|ii 

75 

Scix-A 


ScnchO Trisni 

»% 

Sh-inku 

55 

Sfiilva Kakan 

It 

S! ilaVimi 

*'8 

9 icrham 

'5 7^ 

9iip-liani (Ivak-ci) 

. 21 

KiUrt 

tt 

9 ii; 7 -m.\v« Kilvi II! 

V 

Sbljp^fiAca Ni'Lunura 

>4 1 

SliiS'rw'bu Nt'bimiira 

*♦ 1 

(I-CaLan) 

»• 1 


Sbigenobu (lliro<h5:?e II.) 97 
Sugcnobu, Yanig^wa 


Slukun-uo . . . J7 

Shikft . . . .37 

ShitKai . . 

SluSbci, Ilashiifofo . 79 

Sb 6 -I, arti<ts namnl . 7 
Sliunclid . • •3® 


Siuncha ll. (Os-ika) . 7'^ 

Shtmrffi . . - 

SImnjjmlai , . . 

Sliiinjd . . . 

Sliunki . . . 

Shnnki* . . . s® 

Miunkd I . . . *7 

Stnml* IJ. . . 3’. 39 

ShunkwaVi* . . . 3^ 

Sl>anman , . **3 

Shunnn . . . s 8 

SIiunT& lHr>kus.v) . *7' 5® 

ShuRsen . *3 

SlmoMnwi . - *3^ 

*^iuhilii • 7? 

bhwmJii SfijiV-iJ . 75 

bliuRNtiO, KatsuLawu 

a(\7!.9} «»* 

ShtttuJani ICK%L») . 7* 


SliuuOiO MilraJ . 7^ 

1 . . *7 

«:huTttjl n . 

sivntn Ml) »ri« > • 9* 

•^luntiVti • ** 

SJjun»Ti . *®.75 

Sholjjtm . . 
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Ihge 1 


Page 

Shun)6 Kintaro 


7S 

\eicli6 

40 

Shunnn 

29 93 

^ClJH 

1® 

S1iunz6 


2$ 

\ctkt 

40 

SliUTCi 


78 

\cin 

40 

Sfirakti 


40 

\cin UckKcntet 

40 




^ ctstn Kcisat 80 

!04 117 

Taito II 


78 

Tomioka 

9« 

Tcrushage 


»3 

\eislii 

38 

Tominnbu Kwiscntei 


83 

\cisliin 

40 

Tosluh dc GcKai 


9» 

^ Msl A 

40 

Toshikata 


90 

1i eislid Sb&kosai 

40 

Tosluraaro 


37 

^C1SUI 

40 

Toshimbn OUimura 


»4 

\«irm 

40 

Toj*o!nru Utagaw^ 

2$ 96 

\ end & 

109 

Tojobcle 


78 

\oslutnn 

86 

To) ohiro 

S5 93 

\«shil am 

87 

Toj-ohusa 


1 

^ cKlnduUa 

87 

Toyokuni 1 41 72 

93 

”3 1 

\o<l >kagc 

86 

To)okunt 11 


48 

\ oshilvaru 

87 to8 

Tojokum III 


;; 

\osl»kxmi 

78 87 

Tojolmm Go^otci 

46 

105 

\ osliimaro 

37 

lojonuni 


s$ 

\ jslumon 

87 

Toj oma«a 


25 

\osl \nune 

87 109 

Toj noUi Is1iik.i>a 


25 

\ slunobii K inai 

21 

Tojonobii Utigawa 


25 

\ o!>li siato 

87 

Toj-osl igc 


46 

\oshitaki 

87 IC9 

Tsukimaro 


36 

\<jsl»tora 

86 108 




Yo«lntOBhi 86 

90 109 

Ujunasa 


-I 

^ oslntsuna 

87 

tJraekuni 


75 

Vosbitsuni 

87 

'Utamaro I 32 43 94 

U3 

123 

\o Intsuim, 

87 109 

Utamaro 11 


36 

Yoslii ume 

87 




Yoshiyuki 

108 

^ asutomo 


12 

■\ukimaro 

37 



PLATE I 




itltiaWftSit Uo]i| 

h <. ..I .. L ‘ 





Cakuiei — Sh ps entcnug Tcmpoian Ilarboi 



PLATE /I 



Cekko — S hobn agatdenctf Sweet flag? 





It ATt: I // 




PL4TE Mil 




plate 1\ 




PLATE X 



Jori K yomori and Tolt 



PLATE \I 







St nta Temple oiW-waW Vett> 



PLATE \IU 





fCundred 






PLATE XV 



Hiro-shice — U lustiat 




PL1TE Al’Iir. 



•ofNicttiiW.wHh 1 1 uroiipiin uliip haliilii 



PI ATE XIX 



(UonI ey br dgD) jn KosI 



PLAIE \X1 







PLATE \ Y/ r 



Jlokuje — T 




PLATi XXV 







PLATE \A \ n 



KiYOMiTSo II (lUYOMisE) — ^Singing g rl 





PLATL AX t'Jl I 



Ki\ outTSL I — Tbe actor Ranitn Ilikobaburo in tbc 
character of Shinoda no Kotaro 



KivoNAoA — P a r tra t of Seg^ »•» of ^faCsubai 







— Vortrut of Hanao^i of Ogiwa with attindanti 


ri.*rr \\\/» 



IvuMMASA — The actors Sawunira Sdjuto and ^ga\a Kikusabur6 

in character 




PLATE AWr/ 




PLATE XXXVII 




PLATE Y\A r /// 




PL ITT \ \ \/\ 



of a waterfall 



PLATE \L 




t - !• 


T t i,.,.,oHprv Omi Iladesn kilbng tte Koreaa tiger which had 

^mc'’l oS his daughter Original drawing for an unpublished colour print 








PLATE \LH 





NiiiO — L-indscape 
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